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<n J HIS is a question which Congress will have to settle 

at the present session, and although the Adminis- 

tration is exerting every effort to induce that body 

to make the necessary appropriations to begin the 

erection of fortifications at the entrances to the 

canal, the adoption of the policy of fortification is 

meeting with considerable opposition by many prominent members 
of both the House and Senate. 

Ever since the United States undertook the construction of the 
Panama Canal there has been a great deal of discussion on the sub- 
ject of whether or not the canal should be fortified. Notwith- 
standing this diversity of opinion, our Government seems to have 
proceeded on the assumption that it had the right to erect such 
fortifications and Congress is now called upon to decide whether that 
assumption is correct. The “ Taft Fortification Board,” which sev- 
eral years ago was created by authority of Congress to report upon 
the state of our sea-coast defences and submit suggestions for new 
projects, recommended that certain fortifications be installed at the 
entrances to the canal, and the Joint Army and Navy Board, ap- 
pointed last year to visit the Canal Zone for the purpose of reporting 
on the subject, recommended that an appropriation of several 
million dollars be asked of Congress for the purpose of erecting sea- 
coast defences there. 
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The report of this latter board was submitted to Congress at its 
last session, but owing to the diversity of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of fortifying the canal, no action was taken upon the report. 

Now that the matter is reaching a climax, it is arousing the 
public interest of other nations, and before the question is finally 
settled, we may expect to hear rumors of contemplated protests by 
European and Asiatic nations, in case the Government adheres to 
the policy of fortification. In fact, Philippe Buneau-Varilla, who 
is now in France, and who was the representative of the Republic 
of Panama in the negotiations of 1903 for the transfer to the United 
States of the canal property and rights, controverts the right of the 
United States in time of peace to erect fortifications in the vicinity 
of the canal. This view is clso taken by many members of Con- 
gress. 

It is the purpose of this article to present the arguments of both 
sides to the controversy, and to draw therefrom what are thought to 
be logical and reasonable conclusions. 

The subject is divisible into two phases; the first involving the 
question of our legal and moral right; the second, the question of 
policy. 

In order to comprehend fully the legal and moral side of the 
question, it is necessary to consider not only the international 
treaties in which this country has engaged, but to study briefly the 
political conditions existing prior to and at the time such treaties 
were made. 

The first treaty of importance affecting the construction of a 
canal in Central America connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
was entered into between the United States and New Granada (now 
the Republic of Colombia) in 1846. While this treaty has little bear- 
ing upon the question of our right to fortify the canal, its principal 
provisions will be noted. In substance, it was stipulated that the 
United States guaranteed the neutrality of any “ means of transit ” 
across the Isthmus of Panama, in return for which the Government 
of New Granada granted to the citizens and vessels of the United 
States the free use, on terms of equality with the citizens and vessels 
of New Granada, of any such “ means of transit ” between the two 
oceans as might be constructed. As stated before, no reference was 
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made in the treaty to the right of the United States to fortify the 
canal, and therefore it is not necessary to discuss this treaty at 
length. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, between the United States 
and Great Britain, has a direct bearing on the question at issue, and 
in order that its terms may be fully understood, it is well no: only 
to cite its principal provisions, but to refer briefly to the events 
which led up to the negotiation of the treaty. 

To those who have not given the subject any special study, the 
question naturally arises: Why should the United States enter into 
an agreement with Great Britain, in regard to the construction of a 
canal on the American Continent, to the exclusion of other European 
powers? ‘To answer this question it is necessary to consider the re- 
lations between the United States and Great Britain at the time the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated. The feeling existing be- 
tween the two nations was far from amicable. In 1823 the Monroe 
Doctrine was asserted by this country, by which it was made known 
to the world that the United States would not countenance the ac- 
quiring of additional territory on the Western Hemisphere by any 
European nation or coalition of nations. In its final analysis, this 
doctrine is simply one of self-preservation. The same doctrine 
(without a name) was asserted by Japan in regard to Manchuria 
and Korea immediately prior to the Russo-Japanese war. It was 
at that time a bulwark of the perpetuity of our freedom and national 
existence. On the other hand, Great Britain had interests in the 
Mosquito Coast region of Central America and her influence. in that 
section had been more than once manifested: Both nations real- 
ized the need of a canal across the Isthmus, but each was jealous 
of the other getting control of such a canal in case it should be 
constructed. 

Such a state of affairs existed in 1850, and the relations between 
the two countries became so strained that rumors of war were afloat 
in both the United States and Great Britain. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was in the nature of a compromise, and, it has been said, was 
a potent factor in averting war at that time. But it was simply an 
attempt to settle certain controverted matters which had become 
acute, and was not entirely satisfactory to the United States at the 
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time of its ratification or at any time during the fifty years it was 
in force. ' 

By the terms of the treaty, the United States and Great Britain 
agreed that neither would obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over a ship canal across the Isthmus; that neither would 
ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the canal or 
in the vicinity thereof; that neither party would ever occupy, for- 
tify, colonize, assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any other part of Central 
America; that vessels of both nations traversing the canal in case 
of war between the contracting parties, should be exempt from 
blockade, detention or capture by either of the belligerents. The 
two nations guaranteed the neutrality of the canal so that it might 
be forever open and free. They engaged to invite other nations to 
enter into similar stipulations, and in order to establish a general 
principle, they agreed to extend their protection, not alone to a canal 
at Nicaragua (at that time it was assumed that any canal contem- 
plated would be constructed through Nicaragua), but to any other 
“ practicable communications” which might be contemplated by 
way of Tehuantepec or Panama. 

There can be no doubt that under the terms of this treaty the 
United States was prohibited from erecting fortifications on the 
canal, and this prohibition received the acquiescence of our citizens 
generally for more than a decade after the promulgation of the 
treaty. 

At the time of the negotiation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the 
value of the canal as a commercial enterprise seems to have been 
paramount. Little or no consideration was given to the military 
value of such a waterway. In fact, it was not until after the Civil 
War, when the people of this country began to realize to some ex- 
tent the importance of the United States among the great nations 
of the world, that this phase of the question received any serious 
consideration. As the nation recovered from the shock of that war, 
a decided change in public sentiment, as regards the construction 
of an Isthmian canal, seems to have manifested itself. In the light 
of the attitude which Great Britain and other European nations had 
assumed during the Civil War, and the revival of interest in the 
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Monroe Doctrine, the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty became 
very distasteful to many of our citizens. But the treaty remained 
in force for over fifty years before being abrogated, although re- 
peated attempts were made to bring about this result. 

The Spanish-American war, resulting in our acquiring island 
possessions and coaling stations in both oceans, emphasized more 
fully than ever before the military value to this country of a canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and the crystallizing of 
public sentiment in favor of the United States owning and exclu- 
sively controlling such a canal finally brought about negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States looking toward the abro- 
gation or modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

In 1900, Secretary of State Hay and Lord Pauncefote, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to this country, drafted a new treaty which modified 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in several important respects. In this 
draft it was agreed that the United States should construct, own 
and have exclusive control of the canal, should be the sole guarantor 
of its neutrality, but that the waterway should be open and free to 
all nations; the United States was prohibited from erecting any 
fortifications at the canal, and other nations were invited to adhere 
to the provisions of the treaty. When the treaty came before the 
Senate, that body struck out the clause inviting other nations to 
adhere to its provisions, and inserted one “ for securing by its own 
forces the defence of the United States and the maintenance of 
public order.” The provision prohibiting fortifications was not 
stricken out, but the treaty was not ratified by both nations and 
was, therefore, never in force. 

In 1902, another treaty was drafted by Secretary Hay and 
Lord Pauncefote which was ratified by both countries and is now 
in force. This treaty is similar to the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
except that it is silent in regard to the right of the United States 
to fortify the canal. The fact that this prohibition was stipulated 
in the first draft and omitted in the final ratified treaty has a signi- 
ficant bearing on the question of our right to fortify the canal. 
As far as Great Britain is concerned, under the terms of the treaty 
it is not conceivable that that nation could offer any objections to 
our erecting fortifications if we saw fit to do so, except under the 
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neutrality clause, which will be considered later. The treaty is 
silent in regard to either party occupying, colonizing, assuming or 
exercising any dominion over any of the Central American republics. 
This omission was no doubt due to the fact that Great Britain had 
long since ceased to exercise any influence in the internal affairs of 
those countries, and the Monroe Doctrine having never been openly 
assailed by other nations, it was considered unnecessary to continue 
such a provision in the treaty. No mention is made in the final 
draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as to vessels of Great Britain 
traversing the canal, in case of war between the contracting parties, 
being exempt from blockade, detention or capture by the United 
States. Under the treaty the United States is the sole guarantor 
of the neutrality of the canal. 

There remains to be considered the treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, made subsequently to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

The only provision in this treaty which needs mention here is 
that which stipulates that if at any time it should become necessary 
to employ armed forces for the safety or protection of the canal, 
the United States shall have the right to establish fortifications. 
While this treaty was made with a small republic, and is, of course, 
binding only upon the two contracting parties, it may be said that 
it is a notification to all nations that the United States assumes the 
right to fortify the canal should it see fit to do so. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1902 and the treaty between 
this country and Panama (the Hay-Buneau-Varilla treaty) are the 
only ones now in force, and our treaty rights may be gathered from 
these two documents. With no other nation have we a treaty re- 
garding the construction, maintenance or control of the Panama 
Canal. 

Now that our treaty rights have been set forth, it may be well 
to consider briefly the opinions of our public officials and others in 
regard thereto. In the consideration of the question of our right 
under these treaties to erect fortifications on the canal, considerable 
discussion centres around the meaning of the term “ neutrality.” 
As stated above, the United States is the sole guarantor of the neu- 
trality of the canal. Those opposed to the policy of fortification 
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contend that under this guarantee the United States is bound to 
keep the canal open to the passage of vessels of all nations at all 
times, in peace and war, not only in case of war between two or 
more foreign nations, but also in case any one or more of them should 
‘ be at war with this country. That for this reason, if for no other, 
we are prohibited from erecting fortifications on the canal or from 
using more military force than is necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder. On the other hand, the proponents of the 
policy of fortification contend that the term “ neutrality,” as ap- 
plied in this instance, simply means that in so far as other bellig- 
erents are concerned, the canal will be open to the vessels of both 
nations at all times on equal terms; but that in case of war between 
the United States and Great Britain, or any other nation, it would 
not be expected that this country would allow its opponent’s vessels 
free passage through the canal if such transit would be detrimental 
to our defence or of advantage to our enemy from a military stand- 
point. 

Another controverted point in regard to our treaty rights is 
the clause in the Panama treaty granting us the right to erect for- 
tifications, if at any time it should become necessary to employ armed 
forces for the safety or protection of the canal. Buneau-Varilla, 
who represented the Republic of Panama in the negotiation of the 
treaty with that republic, now claims—and in this he is upheld by 
some of our own citizens—that under this clause the United States 
cannot establish permanent fortifications in time of peace; that such 
authorization is merely an accessory of the right to use -military 
force to protect the canal when the necessity arises for such protec- 
tion. Many of our prominent public officials, however, take the 
view that the United States has the right to decide upon the meas- 
ures necessary to secure the safety and protection of the canal, and 
also the means to be employed for guaranteeing its neutrality, and 
that should it consider it necessary, in the accomplishment of both 
of these ends, to place permanent fortifications at the entrances to 
the canal in time of peace, it has the legal and moral right to do so. 

Turning now from the legal right to the question of policy, there 
are two phases to consider in this connection. The first is, the 
strategical value of the canal to us in case of war; the second, the 
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canal as an objective of an enemy having in view its capture for its 
own use during war, as a prize of war when peace is secured, or as 
the basis of a claim for indemnity at the conclusion of hostilities. 

Under this phase, the arguments against fortification may be 
summed up as follows: That the canal is a point on a line of sea 
communications, and its defence should be purely a naval one, to be 
made as far from it as possible; that control of the sea is the prin- 
cipal factor in its defence, capture or destruction; that if an enemy 
secured control of the sea, either on the Atlantic or Pacific, the canal 
would be of no use to our navy, for it would be blockaded, in which 
case fortifications at its entrances would not interfere with such a 
blockade. In other words, that if the navy could not protect the 
canal without fortifications, it could not do so with them. It is also 
argued that guns at the entrances to the canal, no matter how 
powerful, would not prevent small raiding parties from landing else- 
where in the vicinity out of range of the coast guns and destroying 
the canal by the use of dynamite or attacking the forts in rear; 
that the danger of a hostile fleet passing through the canal is vision- 
ary, unless the enemy first got possession, for the ships when once 
in the canal would be at the mercy of the lock-tenders; that if a 
portion of our army was located on the Isthmus, it would need open 
communications with the United States, and if the enemy had con- 
trol of the sea this would be impossible, and fortifications would be 
of no use in this respect; that no damage could be done to the locks 
and dams by a hostile fleet outside, for these are out of range of 
gun fire from the respective harbors; that the danger of bombard- 
ment to an unfortified canal is imaginary, as the laws of war forbid 
it. 

On the other hand, it is claimed by those who favor fortification 
that strategically the canal in the hands of an enemy at the outbreak 
of war might cripple the United States from the outset; that is, if 
our fleet were all in one ocean, on the side opposite the theatre of 
war, it would be compelled to go around the Horn, thus giving a for- 
midable enemy the opportunity to inflict great damage along our sea- 
coast before its arrival in the theatre of war; or, if the fleet was 
divided, one-half would be paralyzed in the distant ocean while the 
enemy, with a superior naval force, might deal with the other half 
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in the near ocean. Another cogent reason advanced against the 
proposition that the defence of the canal rests with the navy is that 
this would deprive it of its principal asset-—mobility—and compel 
it to remain in passive defence in one locality, when its principal 
function is, owing to its mobility, that of acting on the offensive; 
that in order to protect the canal, it would be necessary to tie it to 
one locality or one area of waters, thus depriving it of its réle as 
an offensive weapon. It is pointed out that economically and strate- 
gically, it would be inadvisable to use so expensive a weapon as the 
navy to perform duties which could as well be performed by a much 
less expensive weapon, such as would be afforded by adequate land 
defences ; also that in case the canal was the objective of an enemy, 
his navy would probably make a feint with a portion of his naval 
force at attacking some part of our continental coast and that if 
our fleet followed his lead, the canal, in case it was unfortified, would 
be open to raid by another portion of the enemy’s fleet. If, how- 
ever, our battle fleet remained on guard at the canal, the enemy could 
attack the rest of our coast without danger of naval interference. 

Having presented some of the main arguments in favor of and 
against the policy of fortifying the canal, it is now proposed to 
“sum up the evidence” and draw a few conclusions therefrom. 

It is believed that, despite assertions to the contrary, there is no 
limitation upon the power and right of this Government to erect 
fortifications on the waterway should it see fit to do so. The public 
press of Great Britain admits that that Government has tacitly con- 
sented to such action by the United States, although censuring the 
Administration for its weakness in abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. While the Republic of Panama may now take the view that 
no right to fortify the canal in time of peace was granted to the 
United States under the Hay-Buneau-Varilla treaty, it is not con- 
ceivable that this country must wait until the actual necessity— 
war—exists before taking steps to secure its defence and protection. 
With no other country than these two has the United States any 


treaty affecting the Panama Canal; there is no unwritten law against 
erecting fortifications there, and at no time has this country ever 
given any pledge or even intimation, since the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, that it would abstain from treating the canal 
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as a part of our territory or as a factor in our military equipment. 
The United States has, in its assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, as 
well as in the exertion of its good offices in the domestic affairs of 
the Central and South American republics, demonstrated to the 
world its policy of extending a protecting hand over its sister re- 
publics on this Hemisphere, and as a factor in the carrying out of 
this policy, the Panama Canal is of great importance. Considering 
all these things, it is believed that we have a just and equitable right 
to protect the canal by the erection of permanent fortifications, or 
by any other legitimate means we may see fit to adopt. 

As regards the guarantee of neutrality, rather than prohibiting 
fortifications on the canal, such a guarantee carries with it, by in- 
ference if not by letter, the right to adopt such measures as may be 
necessary to insure that guarantee being fulfilled. In only two 
ways can that object be obtained; that is, in order to enforce the 
dictates of the guarantor, the power must either be present at the 
canal in the form of permanent fortfications, or bythe presence of our 
navy in waters contiguous to the canal, at least until we secured abso- 
lute control of the sea on both sides, and, as stated above, to compel 
the navy alone to defend the canal would be to deprive it of its princi- 
pal function of acting in the offensive. Concerning the argument 
that it is needless to fortify the canal because the navy can defend it, 
such an argument has never been urged in regard to erecting for- 
tifications in the vicinity of our large commercial centres along our 
continental sea-coast, and yet the two cases seem to be analogous. 

Assuming, then, that we have a legal and moral right to erect 
permanent fortifications on the canal, let us now consider the ques- 
tion of policy. 

It is impossible to consider the Panama Canal in the light of a 
purely commercial enterprise. Any consideration of the value of 
the waterway naturally involves the question of the strategic advan- 
tage afforded the United States by its use in time of war. 

The completion of the canal will undoubtedly lessen the necessity 
of such large additions to our navy as would be required if we were 
compelled to maintain a battle fleet in both oceans. And without 
the means of rapidly transferring our fleet from one ocean to the 
other, this country, in case of sudden outbreak of war, would be con- 
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fronted with a serious problem. It is a matter of simple mathe- 
matical calculation to demonstrate that with our battle fleet on the — 
opposite ocean to the theatre of war, and the canal closed to the 
transit of our vessels, a formidable enemy could make a quick dash 
across the ocean and inflict considerable damage along our coasts, 
tosay nothing of our insular possessions, before the fleet could reach 
the theatre of operations. But with possession of the canal during 
hostilities assured to us, our battle fleet would be available, within 
a short time, for service in either ocean. 

In this connection, another important factor in our national de 
fence presents itself. It is a well-known fact that the United States 
is lamentably lacking in its ability to secure, in a short time, suffi- 
cient merchant marine for use as transports, colliers and cruisers 
in time of war. It is probable that should a sudden war occur, ne- 
cessitating our sending strong reinforcements to our outlying pos- 
sessions, we should be unable to transport an army of 100,000 men 
without calling upon all of our merchant marine on both coasts, and 
should the cana] fall into the hands of an enemy and compel us, in 
concentrating our battle fleet and transports, to sail around the 
Horn instead of passing through the Isthmus, it would place us at 
avery great disadvantage. 

Therefore, in view of the great strategic importance of the canal 
to this country, to neglect to take every precautionary measure to 
prevent it from falling into the possession of an enemy in time of 
war, would certainly be most unwise. 

It has been argued that even though the United States should 
erect fortifications at the entrances to the canal, it would not abso- 
lutely insure its security, for it would be exposed in time of war to 
attack from the inside by small raiding parties. While this is no 
doubt true, yet it would be no less exposed to such attack without 
fortifications at the terminal points; and it is assumed that with war 
impending, the United States would take every precaution to guard 
against attacks of this character, either with or without fortifica- 
tions at the entrances. 

Another important fact must be here considered; that is, the ne- 
cessity, in case the canal was blockaded at one exit, of our battle 
fleet being able, in passing through the waterway, to debouch in 
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battle formation, and this could not be done except under the pro- 
tection of the land armament. With adequate defences at the two 
entrances to the canal, a hostile fleet could be kept at such a distance 
as to allow our fleet to form in line of battle after passing out of 
the canal; whereas, without such fortifications, the enemy’s fleet 
could approach so near the mouth of the canal as to be able to crush 
our fleet in detail as it emerged. 

It is contended by those opposed to the policy of fortification, 
that even should fortifications be erected on the canal, the United 
States would have to maintain, in time of war, a large mobile force 
in the Canal Zone, and to do this, open communications with this 
country would have to be maintained; that this could not be done 
if the enemy had control of the sea, for the canal would be block- 
aded. It is hardly conceivable that any possible enemy would secure 
command of the sea on both oceans, and with the enemy holding con- 
trol in but one ocean, we should always have a safe line of communi- 
cations open to us. With adequate fortifications, no hostile fleet 
could pass through the canal, nor is it probable that an attempt 
would be made to bombard the forts with this purpose in view, for 
history teaches us that since the application of steam to navigation, 
out of thirty-eight cases in which sea-coast fortifications have been 
bombarded by hostile vessels, in only six cases have the attacks met 
with success. Therefore, should the canal be fortified and the enemy 
have control of the sea on one side, the canal would be self-sustaining 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Regarding the assumption that our enemy would fail, for senti- 
mental reasons, or because of treaty agreements, to attack the canal 
with a view to securing it for its own use, or depriving us of its use, 
the assumption is not borne out by past history. It is reasonably 
probable that in case we became involved in war with another nation 
with which we have a treaty regarding the canal, the provisions of 
such a treaty, upon the opening of hostilities, would be declared 
null and void. 

Finally, it may be said that if the canal is fortified, even though 
we may not be able to use it ourselves, it is an assured fact that no 
enemy can use it against us, and the same thing can not be said of it 
if we fail to erect adequate fortifications at its entrances. 
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There are other points in favor of fortifying the canal which 
might be presented, but it is believed that the above fully substan- 
tiate the contention that the United States has the legal and moral 
right to erect such fortifications, and that as a matter of policy it 
would be unwise to neglect to avail ourselves of this right. 

In concluding this article, reference must be made to the matter 
of the expense of the proposed defences. It is estimated that the 
cost of the sea-coast fortifications recommended by the Panama Canal 
Board would reach a total of $12,000,000. This is little more than 
the cost of a modern battleship of the Dreadnought type, and con- 
sidering the initial cost of the construction of the canal, such a sum 
is small as the expense of insuring its safety in time of war. Should 
the canal fall into the hands of an enemy and remain in its possession 
at the close of war, the amount of indemnity which we should be 
required to pay to regain possession would be many times this 
amount. Or, should an enemy, if victorious, retain the waterway 
as a prize of war, our loss in the original outlay of nearly half a 
billion of dollars and in the loss of profits accruing from tolls, would 
make the expense of erecting adequate fortifications appear an in- 


significant sum. 
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I po not believe anyone can do Tolstoy a greater disservice than 
to write about him as a man of letters. There is, and there will be, 
no dearth of devotees who will immortalize the artist who had not 
yet learned what is art; and bemoan, in accents of refined regret, 
the perversion of his talents to the service of the religion of the 
future and the humanity of a purer era. Is it for nothing that, in 


our day, a man—weak, faulty, illogical, inconsistent—has arisen 
who, struggling bitterly and blithely to a self-mastery and a self- 
discipline that had in them something of the saintly, pierced the veil 
of art and saw there human service—or nothing? 

There is no stranger inconsistency in all of Tolstoy’s life than 
this. The art of the great masters—Turgenev, Maupassant, Hugo 
—fired his fancy, sent the blood into his cheeks, drove him to a 
frenzy of creative activity. And yet he denied that ideal of pure 
creative productivity, put it away from him as an evil thing, and 
with the intense concentration of the anchorite chained his soaring 
soul to the dread problems of virtue and self-purification, humanity 
and life, religion and immortality. Temperament again and again 
re-asserted itself, burst. the cruel bonds of self-annihilation, and 
poured itself forth in rapturous contemplation of that ancient art 
whose highest content is internal harmony, unvexed with problems 
of individual destiny or cosmic ruin. 

The real struggle was never in abatement. Tolstoy expressed in 
his own person as no man in modern times has expressed it, the clear 
conviction that men must live with ever widening aims and ever in- 
creasing purpose. We are marching to-day, as Brunetiére put 
it, toward the socialization, the moralization of literature. Tol- 
stoy realized and expressed in enduring form—in his writings, in his 
life—the supreme conviction that man’s greatest need, man’s highest 
duty, is to devote the talents that germinate within him to purposes 
that transcend and surpass all purely personal purposes and aims. 
That same conviction has animated Bernard Shaw in his vehement 
declaration that he who devotes himself solely to art for art’s sake 
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is a fool in the scriptural sense, an utterly hopeless fool, a man in a 
state of damnation. Personal talent, in Tolstoy’s view, is not an 
individual possession, but a public trust. It is that great God-given 
instrumentality by which man may be enabled not to raise himself 
above his fellows to a position of aristocratic eminence in art, but 
to raise his fellow-man to a consciousness of human brotherhood 
that will bring all men together in common sympathy and common 
unity for the universal welfare. 

Iam no Tolstoyan. I would celebrate, not Tolstoyism, but Tol- 
stoy. And even thus, the reservations are almost as overwhelming 
as the affirmations. For Tolstoy, in many ways, was a survival of 
strangely monastic asceticism foreign to the spirit of our day and 
time. His most splendid trait was at once his besetting sin: self- 
reliance. Enthusiastic, vehement, passionate in conviction, he 
passed violently from one stage of development to another—some- 
times deepening, widening his volume and content of spiritual con- 
sciousness, yet oftentimes narrowing and fossilizing his energies 
with rabid dogmatism and intolerance that re-creates the spirit of 
the Hebrew prophets of old. With all his self-mortification, his 
dreary yet enlightening struggle toward an almost superhuman self- 
mastery, he never put away from him the mania of certitude. Torn 
from their moorings—surroundings of wealth, leisure, self-indul- 
gence—by Tolstoy’s fierce assumption of infallibility, men and 
women tried to follow his strange counsels of perfection. Almost 
without exception, they came to grief in the end—Tolstoyism broke 
in their hands even though their faith in Tolstoy remained un- 
dimmed. The Tolstoy colonies—established in many parts of the 
world—went to ruin, in many cases pitiable ruin. For those who 
sought to put Tolstoyan principles into effect in a world of com- 
petition, of industrial organization, found that sweetness and light 
will not suffice for the earning of bread or the satisfaction of the 
needs of life. 

When I recall Tolstoy’s own struggle, so often a victorious 
struggle, for a humility of spirit that was almost sublime, I shrink 
from a criticism that may sound both trivial and over-confident. 
But facts are more eloquent than any words. And the facts them- 
selves speak here with unerring certainty. Tolstoyism has failed— 
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and will, I believe, always fail—because it does not take into account 
the industrial organization of modern society. How sad—and in- 
deed, how futile—were Tolstoy’s own efforts to exemplify his doc- 
trines in his own life and conduct! I honor him far more in the 
breach of his avowed principles than in their observance. Alms- 
giving he vehemently condemned as tacit support of prevailing con- 
ditions of civilization and government; yet he created a systematic 
scheme of petty almsgiving without a parallel in modern times. He 
preached that property was theft, with a ferocity almost inhuman 
in one who could be so gentle, so humble and so mild; and yet his 
life was one long subterfuge—a specious shifting to the shoulders 
of his wife and family of the burdens which his conscience forbade 
him to endure. With staggering inconsequence, he reproved men 
and women for conducting and directing hospitals and asylums for 
the poor, the homeless, the parentless; and yet when famine devas- 
tated his land and struck down his people by tens of thousands, he 
threw himself ardently into the struggle, rallied around him his family 
and all right-minded men and women who would codperate in the 
work, and for days, weeks, months and years, without cessation, gave 
his life unstintedly to the hazardous, dreary, enervating task of re- 
lieving the horrible sufferings and tortures of his people. Preach- 
ing Christian Anarchism of an exalted type, he theoretically defied 
government, authority, taxation and all the functions incident to the 
administration of the modern state. And yet he did not hesitate to 
memorialize the Czar to give Russia a better government; publicly 
advocated the candidacy of Mr. Bryan for President of the United 
States; maintained his estates and allowed taxes to be paid in his 
name; heartily approved the plan of putting into effect by govern- 
mental power the Single Tax theories of Henry George; and in a 
thousand other ways belied the doctrines he preached with such 
high seriousness, such passionate vehemence, such unwithered confi- 
dence. 

Shall we thus upbraid Tolstoy for his inconsistency—and scorn- 
fully print the ancient truth that faith without works is dead? Not 
for one moment. We must remember that it was a case of Tolstoy 
contra mundum. In his most imperfect, yet most perfectly, most 
divinely human way, he failed to put into practice his inhuman theo- 
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ries. The logic of his position demanded separation from his 
family, demanded absolute renunciation of property, demanded the 
production with his own hands of more than he actually consumed. 
He went as far as he was able—as far, indeed, as the very breaking 
point of human endurance; but the law-giver of a new dispensation 
failed utterly to give any sort of adequate exemplification of the 
operation of those laws. If all the force of spiritual conviction, of 
resolute will, of stubborn certainty lodged in Tolstoy’s being could 
not carry him over the barriers he had himself erected, the conclusion 
is reasonable—is inevitable—that it was humanly impossible. Tol- 
stoy furnishes the most lamentably conclusive proof of the fallacy 
of Tolstoyism. 

The most signal evidence of Tolstoy’s greatness consists in the 
tremendous fact that, though failing to achieve his own principles 
in his own person, Tolstoy came to be regarded as the most remark- 
able figure of modern times. If we acknowledge the bankruptcy of 
Tolstoyism, its total failure to bring Tolstoy’s interpretation of 
Christian principles into accord with the life of his time, shall we 
then fall back upon the declaration that Tolstoy has set an exam- 
ple to the modern world which all men would do well to follow? Just 
that way the greatest danger lies. For it is not easy to disengage 
from the vast complexity of Tolstoy’s futile attempt at over-sim- 
plification of life, those doctrines and dogmas in respect to conduct 
which accord both with the reality of civilization and the highest 
ideals of our day. Tolstoy enjoyed the untold advantage—an ad- 
vantage which seems actually incalculable—of the most strategic 
position for the enunciation of his doctrines that Western civilization 
can offer. It is inconceivable that Tolstoy could have lived and 
flourished, could have exercised one tithe of the influence he unques- 
tionably exerted, had he lived in England or in America. In either 
country, the sturdy common sense, the ingrained practicability of 
the common people would have offered an absolutely impervious ob- 
stacle to the acceptance of his theories. The Anglo-Saxon race 
demands of its reformers fertile suggestions of direct practical value 
in the business of carrying on the affairs of life—whether of com- 
merce, or politics, or sociology, or religion. It is the man who has 
something demonstrably useful to offer, something which not only 
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can be, but actually is, put to practical use for public service, who 
commends himself to the great mass of the people. In England 
or in America, Tolstoy would have been regarded as a visionary, a 
freak, perhaps even a madman; his doctrines would have been done to 
death with ridicule by the press, the comic papers, the practical men 
of affairs. The very welfare of the mass of the workers in America 
would have offered an insuperable barrier to the acceptance of his 
monkish, early Christian and primitive conceptions of a life of 
agrarian simplicity, without definite purpose or rational organiza- 
tion. 

It was because Tolstoy lived in Russia, still a century behind 
other Western nations in freedom, in civilization, in humanity of 
outlook, that his doctrines found fertile soil in which to germinate 
and flourish. At the door lay the opportunity for putting into 
practice Tolstoy’s ascetic, primitive ideas. I do not doubt the state- 
ment that ninety-nine hundredths of the working classes in Russia 
do not actually produce enough to support themselves and their 
families comfortably. Tolstoy was vor clamantis in deserto—pas- 
sionately calling upon the rich to desert their banquet halls, their 
wealth, their luxury and their vices, and go forth to prepare the way 
of the Lord. If his own life was fatally inconsistent, if his colonies 
were blown away like chaff by the wind of their own futility, if his 
doctrines fell of their own weight and shattered before the irreducible 
facts of actuality, it is as nothing to the fact that Tolstoy stood 
forth as a great humanizing force in a land of despotism, tyranny, 
and oppression. Like a prophet of old, the true backer of a peo- 
ple, he spoke forth with unexampled boldness in behalf of justice, of 
humanity, of liberty. With great-hearted simplicity, with true 
Christian humility, he again and again openly addressed the Czar, 
not as ruler, but as fellow-man, urging him to act humanely and 
wisely, to outride the selfish counsels of sycophantic advisers, to de- 
vote his great power, not to buttressing his despotic throne, but to 
protecting and caring for his people. “ Little Father” was the 
traditional title, bestowed with tragic irony upon the sovereign who 
had his subjects brutally shot down in the streets when they came 
to petition him for redress of wrongs. It was Tolstoy who was the 
great father of his people, indicting with trenchant, splendid words 
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of scriptural authority the atrocities of a government which created 
the very insurrectionism it throttled with merciless mailed hand. 

There are two great qualities which pronounce Tolstoy a great 
man and a great writer in the larger sense of our time. First of 
these qualities was a boldness, an undaunted courage which had be- 
hind it the complete readiness of supreme self-sacrifice. I do not 
believe that Tolstoy would or could have been one whit braver had 
he been one of Christ’s own disciples who, living, followed His foot- 
steps. He bore the excommunication of the Russian Church with a 
spiritual equanimity that can only be called supreme. He defied 
the evil temporal powers of his country, his race, and his age with 
such magnificent audacity that even the Czar dared not touch him. 
For well he knew that Tolstoy courted martyrdom, imprisonment, 
even death—for that would turn the force of humanitarian senti- 
ment, not only throughout Russia, but throughout the civilized 
world, against the horrors of Russian autocracy. No man, of what- 
ever race or clime, who has read Tolstoy’s works and pondered those 
great appeals against tyranny, injustice and oppression, can with- 
hold a feeling of profound admiration for the exalted spiritual hero- 
ism of the man. 

The other great quality which has given Tolstoy so great a hold 
upon the consciousness of the modern world is his spirit of infinite 
earnestness and sincerity. His life is a succession of spiritual con- 
flicts, in which, now rising, now falling to rise again, he perpetually 
ascends to greater and ever greater heights of spiritual self-sur- 
render and Christian self-mastery. There is something horrifying, 
at times revolting, in Tolstoy’s complete absorption in the concerns 
of his own spiritual development. The man who could desert his 
wife when she was in the throes of child-birth, in order to find solitude 
for working out a problem of spiritual stress through which he hap- 
pened to be passing, strikes an Anglo-Saxon as heathenish, inhuman 
in utter selfishness. This indeed was his besetting sin—his setting 
the development of the individual soul above all other interests, 
however imperative, however humanely obligatory. Tolstoy spent 
a lifetime in the herculean struggle to understand himself. Had he 
sought with equal fervor and earnestness to understand others, he 
would have been a greater man and a greater Christian. There is 
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something almost inexplicable in the workings of conscience which 
prompted Tolstoy to condemn almsgiving; and yet when charged 
with inconsistency, he confessed that, though the beggars might 
spend the pennies he gave them for vodka, he himself was spiritually 
refreshed by the mere act of benevolence. 

For England and the United States, Tolstoy offers a lesson at 
once immediate and unmistakable. In England, scandals are sur- 
reptitiously covered up; reformation is tardy and proceeds through 
the slow operation of political opinion; subserviency to rank and 
position devitalizes the healthy stamina of the people in all classes 
of society below the highest; marriage is wellnigh indissoluble, re- 
sulting in a widespread double standard of life which is winked at 
by public sentiment; the working man, by the tens, almost hundreds 
of thousands, wanders the streets vainly seeking employment for his 
talent and his labor; women clamor for the vote against the veto of 
a premier, in face of impressive parliamentary support; evils lurk 
at every hand to stifle the freedom of the people, to debauch their 
views, to deprive them of the means of livelihood, to rob them of the 
fruits of their labor. In the United States, the lords of protection 
still sit entrenched in the citadels of their wealth, laughing the lowly 
to scorn as he reads the message of a President defending a tariff 
bill which a united nation has risen to destroy. Northern proclaim- 
ers of the equality madness socially speak the negro race with fair- 
ness ; but deprive them of the right to live by refusing them member- 
ship in the labor unions. Southern negro haters go about the coun- 
try prophesying the great race conflict of the future; and prevent 
strife between the races by the prediction that the inevitable solution 
of the negro problem is for the white race to exterminate the black 
race with Winchesters and Gatling guns. The Northern man 
preaches equality but refuses to practise it. The Southern man al- 
lows the negro laborer to work side by side with the white laborer; 
but does not give him a square deal in the courts of law. Race 
animosity slumbers everywhere in the breast of the white race, need- 
ing only some dastardly outrage to break forth in hideous carnivals 
of crime, a blot on our civilization and a shame on our race. North 
and South, East and West—there is no distinction ; once the embers 
are fanned into flame, the vengeance of the mob knows no check, and 
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innocent men and women are done to death in a frenzy of racial 
rage. Everywhere labor wages its immitigable conflict with capital, 
protected by law, defended by publicists, protected by government. 
New York to-day would be the financial centre of the world were it 
not for a financial system of hazard and monumental uncertainty 
which from time to time plunges a sound business nation at large 
in disastrous and wide-spread panic. Insidious foes to freedom and 
justice are lurking near at hand, ready to show themselves when cir- 
cumstances shall throw those weaker than themselves into their 
power. 

Tolstoy stood forth in Russia in advocacy of that great weapon 
which the common people have discovered and must use in their own 
defence in the days that are to come. Tolstoy was the apostle of 
publicity. Without abating one jot or tittle of the facts, without 
sparing friend or foe, without respecting persons, even to the Czar 
himself, Tolstoy flung forth the naked truth, and bade defiance to 
consequences and to the future. English conservatism is withering 
up from fear of publicity. Instead of covering up their numerous 
scandals, instead of winking at their degenerating double standards 
of public and private morality, they should throw such questions 
open to public gaze, invite the wholesome judgment of corporate 
common sense, and trust, not simply to the slow-moving operation 
of their great legal and judicial system, but to the immediate and 
voluntary expression of public standards of rectitude. In the era 
of publicity now dawning in England—the era of such critical and 
practical reformers as Lloyd George, Sidney Webb and Bernard 
Shaw, socialistic, radical, demagogic though they may be—these 
will, I believe, awaken a sense of the importance of publicly facing 
national dangers and insidious social evils, and of submitting their 
arbitrament and solution to the Referendum of an intelligent elec- 
torate. 

To the United States, Tolstoy as publicist speaks with equally 
certain and clarion.tones. America to-day enjoys in the eyes of 
the civilized world an unsavory, an almost unholy reputation, not 
so much on account of the evils of her civilization, but on account of 
what Americans have publicly said of their own country. The fun- 
damental falsity and insidious deception of the English and foreign 
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press in regard to American affairs are colossal and appalling. 
The great majority of the correspondents of English and foreign 
papers located in America are, however speciously disguised, yel- 
low journalists, giving jaundiced views of conditions and of circum- 
stances by reporting only those things which will flatter foreign 
vanity and tend to confirm the foreign view that America is a modern 
survival of the later decadence of the Roman Empire. The fighting 
magazines in America have raked the country fore and aft with the 
muck rake, uncovering scandals with fearlessness of consequences ; 
but only too often artistically darkening the picture and omitting 
mention of the unremitting efforts of right-minded men to cure the 
social ills. What America needs is not more publicity, but better 
publicity ; not exposure of more scandals, but more truthful expo- 
sure of social conditions, emphasizing the great efforts at social re- 
form and pointing the way to cure the evils exposed. More than 
all, America needs the sort of publicity that Tolstoy gave to condi- 
tions in Russia. Let the great men of our day—the Charles W. 
Eliots, the Arthur T. Hadleys, the Woodrow Wilsons—let the 
greatest men of our day study the sociologic features of our civiliza- 
tion—not only study them, but tell us—tell America—tell the whole 
world what should be done, what must be done, to realize on Ameri- 
can soil that great dream of independence, of social solidarity, of 
democratic freedom, which animated the founders of the American 
Republic. 





DANAE’S SONG 


FREDERIC MANNING 


Tuov, whom the gray seas bare more fierce than they, 
O bitter Love! Have pity on his weeping, 

Smite me with pain; lo, I am all thy prey. 

Sleep thou, my son, as all the world is sleeping; 
Sleep thou, my babe; and sleep, thou cruel sea; 

And sleep, O grief, within the heart of me. 


Bitter thy fruit, O Love, thy crown is pain! 
Sweet were thy words to me, thy soft caresses. 
Child of my heart, O gain beyond all gain, 
Sleep, while I shelter thee with arms and tresses! 
Sleep thou, my babe; and sleep, thou cruel sea; 
And sleep, O grief, within the heart of me. 


Yea, I am thine, O Love. I am thy spoil! 


Sleep thou, my son, sleep softly till the morrow! 
Love, who hast snared me in thy golden toil, 
Still the loud seas though thou still not my sorrow! 
Sleep thou, my babe; and sleep, thou cruel sea ; 
And sleep, O grief, within the heart of me. 





THE FLASH 
MRS. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Dou Hosxtne was considerably upset. All the yellow cream 
on thirty pans of milk had “ bucked.” It was why she hated June. 
Thirty gallons of milk and all the trouble thrown in, only fit to 
give to the pigs! Her new gray dress seemed a far-off possibility. 
Her mother let her keep a quarter of the money from the dairy for 
herself, and she had been saving for weeks for an Irish poplin upon 
which she had set her heart. She opened the windows, meshed with 
fine wire instead of glass, wider. 

“ Cats can’t do more than the sun has done,” she murmured. A 
bee buzzed in at once and settled on the first long pat of butter on a 
huge slate containing about fifty pounds. The white-washed dairy, 
the blue-gowned girl and the yellow cream and butter made heat 
seem a blessing and not a disaster to a casual onlooker. 

“You here, this time of day?” said Dollie suddenly, as she 
caught sight of a bronzed face in the doorway. “I’ve no time to 
talk now. Everything almost be turned sour and I wish I’d stayed 
in London and never come home to silly work like this.” 

Amos Trewin pushed the door wider open as he came in and sat 
sideways on the corner of a large slate slab. He was one of the local 
sailors and Gavose Head could not boast of a braver one. His 
large tanned face was very serious as he took in the situation. His 
gray eyes softened suddenly as he looked at Dollie. 

*'What’s bucked milk?” he queried. His strong white teeth 
made his smile a sort of challenge. He put his hands in his flapping 
trouser pockets and crossed one leg over the other. “If you be all 
right, what’s the odds? ” 

“Don’t be silly,” retorted Dollie. “It’s more to me than you 
know. I’d counted on something as meant something else.” 

This cryptic sentence made Amos knit his brows. 

* Tt’s real disaster to me,” Dollie added. 

Amos kicked the leg of the table with his heel. 

“T want to save you from disasters,” he said. 

Dollie tossed her pretty head and readjusted a band of velvet 
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nestling in the coils of her hair. She bent toward Amos to do this 
and he said softly: 


** You’ve a neck like an alderney, somehow, Dollie. Them low 
collars be real perky.” 

“ Those collars,” said Dollie kindly. She patted her low muslin 
collar as she spoke. 

* You’ve the advantage,” said Amos, “ being in London a year.” 

“IT only wish I’d stayed,” sighed Dollie. ‘ No, I don’t, though,” 
she added as she hummed the tune of a waltz. 

“ Thanks be it was not meant,” said Amos. “I felt all the time 
you was away like a boat neither steady at anchor nor yet well out 
to sea. When you came home it was like fair sailing and big 
catches.” 

Dollie put a milking stool and bucket under the table on which 
Amos sat and slowly hung up some milk-cans on hooks in the stone 
wall. She wheeled suddenly round and tapped the young sailor on 
the shoulder. 

“Stop saying those things, Amos,” she said slowly. “I shall 
never marry you—never, never,” she added emphatically. “ You 
won’t believe it, but I know it’s true.” 

“ Kiss me!” he cried passionately. An impulse seized her as she 
saw his outstretched arms. She came toward him and took his head 
between her long cool hands and looked in his eyes. 

“T want to,” she said, “ and yet it’s not fair.” 

“Leave that to me,” he said, and his face grew very tender. 
“ T’ll take all the risks, whatever they are.” 

He unlocked her hands and drew her toward him. She felt his 
limbs trembling, and yet, such was his love of her, she knew that be- 
cause she had put him on his word about this matter of kissing he 
would keep himself from what he craved till she gave it willingly. 
Dollie half despised and half respected him for this self-control. 
Amos was a novice with regard to women. Love was a simple thing 
to him; so simple that it boded failure from the outset. It meant do- 
ing the will of the woman he worshiped—no more and no less. He 
knew nothing of passion’s waywardness, its subtle cruelties or its 
strange inconsistencies. He had loved Dollie ever since he could 
remember anything. He had always felt her as part of himself. 
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She was like the sea was to him, something intimate and familiar 
yet with new ways every time you looked and thought about things. 
Like his prayers or the thought of his mother she was mixed up in 
all he did. Out in the boat at night she had become one with the 
sky, the storms, the sunrises and sunsets. When his mates chaffed 
him because he was so quiet he could not tell them he was happiest 
when he was picturing the times ahead to be lived with Dollie. 
That she had become a sort of lady by living in London for a year 
as a lady’s maid only enhanced his feeling for her. She was now 
not only a holy thing to him, but a sort of queen. These last months 
he had never had her face out of his mind. She had come from 
London prettier than ever, glad to be away from the noise and the 
dirt, she declared, and hungering for cream and pasties and honey- 
suckle and all the things Amos and she liked the best. He had taken 
her one glorious February night by moonlight in his boat, and she 
had told him she loved him more than anyone else. It was all so 
at one with the big moon and the stars and the lapping water against 
the boat that neither of them spoke much. 

Amos told her some of the things in his heart and she listened 
with a quiet smile on her face that made him lean over his oars and 
just say “home” to her. He never knew why he said it, but ex- 
pected he got the same feeling a youngster has in the nest after its 
mother has fed it. As they were putting in he said lamely: “I 
wanted to say more but it won’t come. We belohg—that’s near 
enough.” 

They had walked to her mother’s farm and scarcely said even 
good-night and he had never thought of kissing her. But Amos 
was at peace. When he was fishing or cleaning his boat and hauling 
in big or little catches his face had a glow about it and his mates 
chaffed him and called him “ Moses ” because the Bible said that after 
being up on the Mount, Moses had to wear a veil like a woman to 
hide the things he knew which would show on his countenance. That 
was only four months ago, but these last two months a change seemed 
to have come over Dollie. Amos had grown restless and perplexed 
and he did not know why. A certain wistfulness had crept into her 
eyes and her large tender mouth seemed to be drooping a little at the 
corners. There had been an unusually early catch of pilchards for 
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the time of year, and as Amos had flung the silver fish in shoals from 
his boat into the gullies that morning he had suddenly made up his 
mind to go straight to the girl he loved and have a “ forthright ” 
talk with her. Now, as he found himself with her head on his breast 
he seemed utterly incapable of speech or action. Dollie drew herself 
away from him, and laughed bitterly. He had not even kissed her 
in spite of his passionate cry to her. 

“Oh, you know nothing!” she cried, “ nothing! And yet—oh 
dear, oh dear! Why should you? ” 

“Dollie!” gasped Amos. “I don’t want to scare you nor yet 
break my word, but the heart in me be bursting for—for—” He 
never finished. The look in Dollie’s eyes stopped him. They seemed 
misty and strange. With a savage stamp of her foot she faced 
Amos. 

“This is calf love,” she said. “I know the difference and the 
sooner you know it too the better. This isn’t strong enough even 
to brighten Sunday with, much less year in and year out. It’s not 
sufferable. It’s only—only driving me mad for what,” she hesi- 
tated, “ for what—Oh! Amos! Don’t stare like that. Can’t you 
see that it’s not you I love a bit, though you talked me into saying 
so once! I’m not a bit in love with you any more than I am with 
brother Jack. And yet,” shrinking from the look in his eyes, “ I’m 
certain sure I’m fonder of you than anyone else in the world in a 
manner of speaking, but I’m too used to you somehow. You never 
maze me.” 

** Maze you!” echoed Amos in a low voice. “ Maze you! It’s 
what I’ve tried never to do.” 

She laughed almost merrily. 

“‘ Well! you’ve succeeded,” she said. “I’m as quiet as a lamb 
in the fields with its mother when I’m with you.” 

Amos was very puzzled. 

“* What call is there to be any other? ” he said. She noticed how 
gray his face was and how tired his eyes had grown. 

“ Don’t let me bother you, Amos,” she said kindly. “ Just leave 
me be.” 

“ 'That’s out of the reckoning now,” he said. ‘“ We be one.” 

“No! no!” she cried. “ That’s not true. You are my com- 
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panion, but not that. It will allus be so now.” She shivered. “ It 
will never be that way between you and me.” 

“ What way?” he asked in a dull voice. 

“Oh! can’t you see something ’ave happened to me? I’m—I’m 
—too alive for you. Amos, Amos, can’t you guess and then just 
leave it all alone? Talk won’t help either of us.” 

“’m no nearer understanding,” said Amos, 

“TI can’t speak plainer,” said Dollie. “I’m always reckoning 
with things that have nothing to do with you at all. Now do you 
understand? ” 

“T can’t sum it up,” said Amos, “ You’ve been part and parcel 
of all my thoughts and strivings ever since I can remember. What 
’ave befallen us at all? From babies you and me belong together.” 

His face had changed so much that Dollie got a little nervous, 
and the more she realized how he was suffering the more irritated she 
grew. 

“ You’re a fool, Amos,” she said. ‘“ Anyone but you would have 
seen all along.” 

“ T’ve allus been backward at scenting danger, even in the boat,” 
said Amos thoughtfully. “ Seemly, I can’t haul this unbeknowns 
thing on deck.” 

Dollie stamped her foot. 

“You’ve got to sweetheart somewhere else,” she said brutally, 
“and the sooner the better. Maybe we’ll be real friends again when 
you’re married.” 

“Married!” cried Amos. “ And not to you?” 

Dollie was really angry now and his white face made her want to 
slap it. 

“Don’t make me loathe you, Amos.” She spoke slowly as she 
stooped to pick up a hairpin which had fallen on the floor. 

He got down quickly from the bench. He shook himself like a 
big dog and faced her. 

“'That’s an uplong word, I reckon,” he said quietly. “ I’ve 
never made no use of it myself, but it ’ave somehow made me see 
things. It’s a word that be mostly used against what be very low 
and evil, ain’t it, like snakes and toads and such? I’ve never reck- 
oned myself on them lines, partly because my thoughts ’ave been 
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mostly of you. That’s allus kept me clean and fair in my dealin’s 
and not wayward and flighty.” 

Dollie looked at the man before her. Some realization of his 
nature was slowly dawning on her. 

“ Amos,” she said gently, “I wish it had been you, but it won’t 
never be different now.” 

“Who's the man?” he asked suddenly. 

“ That’s to me,” she said. ‘ No one like the chaps hereabouts.”’ 

“ A swell?” he demanded. “ A Londoner?” 

“A man who knows how to behave,” she said meaningly. 

“Damn him!” said Amos in such a deliberate way that Dollie 
started. She had never heard Amos swear before and she had 
never seen anyone with so white a face. She was frightened. 

“ That’s foolish,” she said, “ and not a bit like you belong.” 

“Tt comes natural,” said Amos. “ All in me be turning black.” 

Dollie put her hands on the man’s shoulders and looked in his 
eyes. 

“Tt’s one of them things,” she said, “ we’ve no call to quarrel 
with. If I could get loose from the thought of him by day and 
night and then come to you I’d do it. But I can’t.” 

Amos caught her passionately in his arms as he cried, “ I’ll rob 
him of this anyway,” and he kissed her full on her mouth. With 
the agony of death in his heart and without another word he let her 
go and passed out of the dairy. 

“ He’m more alive than I thought, after all,” she muttered when 
she could recover herself. ‘ What wonderful dreamy ways he’ve 
got, and even his slowness has the feeling of lightning somehow.” 

Dollie knew little of life and less of love, though if you had told 
her so she would have laughed. 

The young squire of the neighboring village, home from a tour 
abroad, in April, had found her one day in his woods, picking prim- 
roses. The sun was unusually hot for April and sport being scarce 
he had let a sudden impulse conquer him and made violent love to 
this woodland girl. That she was his for the asking he never 
doubted and he thanked his lucky stars afterwards that he had not 
been fool enough to take more than her kisses. But such kisses! 
He felt in his first youth when he thought about them. 
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Cecil Fairthorne had not lived his twenty-seven years without 
realizing that women, at heart, were really without any moral sense. 
He never implied to himself or his friends that they were deliber- 
ately immoral, for he honestly believed they had a very rigid code 
they held to in theory and struggled to carry out in practice; but 
he had come to the conclusion that any man who was determined to 
overcome their puritanism could easily do it, because it was not radi- 
cal in women but something imposed on them from without by so- 
called civilization. Without undue arrogance he smilingly remem- 
bered his own particular conquests. When he thought about Dollie 
at all, which he often did, as she had really charmed him, he knew 
he had only to appear again and like an over-ripe peach she would 
literally fall into his mouth. He imagined he was being magnani- 
mous when really he was forcing himself to avoid complications when 
he vowed he would not see her again. 

Dollie, on her part, simply had longed and waited for the day 
when he would return, for she never doubted that he would come 
back. Analysis was as foreign to Dollie as to Amos. She had been 
passionately kissed and the whole of her budding womanhood had 
suddenly blossomed. Dollie was just twenty-two and the one thing 
she was quite sure of was that she was as much in love as it was 
possible to be. She thought about the young squire every moment 
she dared let her mind roam from her immediate work. When scald- 
ing milk or making butter she had to give some of her thought 
to the temperature of the milk and the watching for the slowly wid- 
ening line round the yellow milk in the nearly boiling pan which 
showed when the Cornish cream had “come.” In the mechanical 
making of butter, however, after it was weighed into big yellow 
pound mounds she could let her fancies free while she lustily beat 
it into shape and squeezed all the water out of it. To every pat 
went a delicious dream. Every squeeze of the butter between the 
wooden “hands” was a little sob of longing. Sometimes she 
laughed softly to herself as she glanced in the mirror in the dairy 
and saw how radiant her face was and how white her neat collar and 
apron against her blue dress. Often she hummed a waltz and took 
her dress in each hand as if for a minuet and moved slowly and 
softly to the thoughts in her heart. As she danced slowly round 
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the large tables on which were the big pans of milk and cream she 
smiled happily. Had ever anyone had such kisses on their lips be- 
fore, she wondered? Her nostrils dilated. She was thinking of the 
verbena scent about her lover’s clothes and the faint odor about his 
hair. Why had she been so blessed? Life was too glorious for 
words, she thought, and love the one thing in it that mattered. No 
wonder she had forgotten Amos. What had he to do with this 
heavenly swirl of her thoughts wherein were kisses like a madness 
and glances like fire! She stopped dancing and leaned a moment 
against the white-washed wall. If only he would come in then and 
there and sit for a moment where Amos had sat! Only for a mo- 
ment though. He would soon take her up in his strong arms and 
stop her mouth with his kisses till she could scarcely breathe. Her 
breath came quickly as she thought of it. He would ask no permis- 
sion. He was not so foolish. He would just take what he wanted 
and what she longed to give and not stare in the silly way Amos did 
as if he was half afraid of her. How she would work and make all 
the butter possible so that she could buy that soft gray dress at 
Lander’s shop. The mere thought of it made her slap the butter 
fiercely and quickly. So much butter, so many more yards for her 
dress. She meant to have it by next week in spite of the fact that 
her aunt had died at an awkward time. He might come any day, 
who could tell? The gray would do for half mourning, and she 
could put a black velvet bow under her new muslin and lace collar 
and that would make the dress look even nicer and not vex her 
mother. She only stopped for a glass of milk and a bit of saffron 
cake for her lunch, and by three o’clock forty pounds of butter had 
been made and placed in stiff white papers with the sides turned up 
like clean collars round the amber-colored lengths of butter. 

“Tt would have been double but for the ‘ bucking,’” she said 
sadly. She was washing her hands before leaving her dairy when 
her mother spoke to her from the door. . 

“Come out, Dorothy Rosewarne, do.” 

Her mother always gave her the full baptismal name whenever 
anything was wrong or she was cross, so Dollie hurried out of the 
dairy. She went into the kitchen and saw Andrew Martin standing 
by the fire with a strange look on his face. Her mother was open- 
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ing and shutting drawers rapidly. As she turned she faced her 
daughter. 

“Dorothy Rosewarne,” she said, “ Amos be gone dead.” 

Dollie never moved. She had not in the least grasped the mean- 
ing of the words. 

** Drownded two hours since,” went on her mother. “ I’m look- 
ing for winding sheets. Sakes, girl! ain’t you a bit sorry? You 
was such companions. It’s a whish job, sure enough.” 

Dollie stood where she was and never even opened her mouth. 
Her feet and legs felt like lead. She tried to speak, but only 
coughed. 

“Give me a goody,” she gasped at last. “ My throat be dry.” 

Her mother hunted in a box on the chimney piece and gave her a 
bit of broken peppermint. Dolly bit it up and said how strong it 
was, and she wondered if they heard her for her voice seemed so 
far away. She noticed a big inkspot on the table and asked who 
had done it. No one answered. 

“What took him?” she demanded as Andrew Martin stared 
first at the table and then at her. 

“ Nobody knows,” said Martin. “He went out all alone and 
Jim Stevens was looking out to sea soon after and he saw through 
his long glasses that a boat had gone keel up and a man was seemly 
clinging to it. They got to him faster than speech can tell, but he 
was dead and blood was all about his mouth.” 

“ Blood!” cried Dollie, and a dreadful pain came in the back 
of her neck and at the top of her head. 

“Iss!” said Andrew Martin. “ We found out the meanin’ of 
that by and by. When Amos come to the quay for his boat 
we asked him what was wrong. He’d a handkerchief to his 
mouth, 

“Tooth out,’ he said.” 

“ His teeth were so—so—white,” stammered Dollie. 

“Iss! grand, sure enough!” said Andrew. “He were only 
boasting the other day that he’d never had one out and never had 
no pain in them. Dr. Mayne went to see the chemist after he'd 
viewed the body. He gave a queer account of Amos, He thought 
he’d gone mad, he said.” 
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“Mad!” cried Mrs. Hosking. “ Amos mad! A sounder lad 
never put foot into his mother’s knitted stockings.” 

“TI quite thinks with you, Mrs. Hosking,” said Andrew. 
“I’m only telling you what he said when he showed the doctor the 
tooth.” 

“What was wrong with the tooth?” asked Dollie as a horrid 
pain nipped her in her left side. 

“There was nothing wrong, that was just the queer part,” said 
Andrew. “ He said as how Amos had come to him and said ‘ pull 
out my tooth, please,’ and the dentist asked him which one was pain- 
ing, and he said Amos laughed in a funny way and said ‘ that’s 
what I want it to do.” Mr. Kenyon told Amos to open his mouth, 
and when the poor lad pointed to a big double fanger the dentist 
said he never tugged so hard in his life and that Amos never so much 
as groaned! ‘No, young man,’ he said to him afterwards when 
Amos wanted to know how much it was, ‘ I’ll take no money. Your 
pluck is payment enough. Be careful you don’t catch cold. What 
you wanted a grand tooth like that out for baffles me.’ He said 
Amos had a very stern look on him at the time, but he thought it 
was because of the jerk he’d given him, for he said he had nearly 
pulled his head off.” 

Dollie had listened with her mouth a little open and her head 
on one side. The whole meaning of things had suddenly changed 
for her as she realized that at the moment her impulse was to run 
to Amos himself and ask what it meant. She had always turned to 
him about everything. A feeling of terror crept over her. Where 
was Amos? Why was he not there to explain and to help? Her 
habit of grumbling at him returned. Why was he not here to com- 
fort her? Why had he died? What was she to do? What had 
she done? At this thought shivers ran down her back and she shook 
like a willow in the wind. Her teeth chattered and she nearly fell. 

“ Steady, girl!” said Mrs. Hosking, “ you’re feeling it after all. 
You was playmates, sure enough. Fortitude be a solace in the face 
of sudden death, for it’s got to be met.” 

“ Amos, Amos!” whispered Dollie. 

_ “Tt ain’t no manner of use calling, Dorothy Rosewarne,” said 
Mrs. Hosking. ‘ Amos be passed round land and out of earshot,” 
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“They do say, down-a-long,” said Andrew, “as he did it on 
purpose.” 

Dollie moved to a chair close by and sat down. She had never 
noticed before that Andrew had stubbly hair growing out of his 
ears. Her eyes were riveted on them as she asked mechanically: 

“ What for? ” 

“Nobody will reckon that up,” said Andrew. “A more God- 
fearin’, civil-spoken neighbor never breathed than Amos Trewin. 
He might_’ave been took faintey when he was puttin’ up the sail 
of his boat seein’ as he lost so much blood, but no one will ever make 
me believe he did it purposely. His face be peaceful enough, but 
we closed down the eyes for they’d a rare and pitiful look in them. 
Give me the winding sheets, Mrs. Hosking, and let me go.” 

Dollie walked over to the big kitchen grate and poked the fire. 
Then she mechanically put out her hands. Her mother noticed the 
action. 

“It be rare and cold for just on July and the dog days,” she 
said, “and Death adds to it. My blessed Life! Who’d have 
thought Amos, of all people, would have been took, for I'll never 
believe he did this of his own free will! He were a man of men, was 
Amos. I thought once, Dollie, as you and him was sparking.” 

Dollie pushed the door of the grate with her foot. She wished 
she could stop the incessant twittering of birds outside and the 
silly hum of the bees on the jasmine by the window. A faint smell 
of honeysuckle made her feel quite sick, and the glare of the sun 
made her wish it was night. There seemed nothing to do and noth- 
ing left anywhere. Never once had the thought of the young squire 
crossed her mind. 

When her mother suggested, two days later, that it was only 
neighborly to go and see Amos in his coffin, Dollie began to realize 
something of what had befallen her. The dreariness of a desert 
seemed about her. She was as incapable of going to see her lover 
dead as she had been of giving herself to him when he was alive. 
She knew now in a dull aching way that Amos was really a part of 
herself. She could not go and see herself dead. The thing was 
unimaginable. Dollie knew nothing about the law of affinity. All 
she did was to wonder if, when Amos declared they belonged to one 
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another, this was what he meant and that they really were one per- 
son in two bodies. If not, why did she feel so strange and forlorn? 
Perhaps that was the very reason Amos had never “ mazed ” her. 
No one could maze themselves. She felt her own limbs were half 
dead already and her energy gone. Whatever she did, she did me- 
chanically. The gray dress, the delicious kisses, her dancing and 
singing seemed far away things that did not matter now. She 
nearly quarreled with her mother the day he was buried, for she 
refused to go to the funeral. She fled to the woods instead. The 
faces of the neighbors and the semi-festivities of a village funeral 
grated on every nerve in her body. She had put on a white linen 
dress and a black bow and wandered from the atmosphere of death 
and mourning. She felt she would like to wear weeds, for a great 
tenderness was mingling with her dull ache for Amos. She felt 
she wished he knew how like a widow she felt. As she sat on the 
trunk of a tree with her hand shading her face from the sun she 
whispered her dead lover’s name. A voice rang on the air. 

“I’ve come at last, you see!” 

Dollie jumped up from her seat by a fallen tree and before she 
could realize anything she was in a man’s arms and her mouth was 
captured. She could not move. Kiss after kiss held her motion- 
less and limp. Cecil Fairthorne was enraptured at her sudden 
yielding. She had almost fainted, he was afraid, from sudden joy. 
He wished she would look up and resist a little, as she did before, 
because it fed his passion and he knew delay was merely whetting 
his desires. He wanted this girl. He had come home the night 
before and by accident had found her in the very wood of their first 
love-making. He expected she often went there alone. He smiled 
at her infatuation and he owned his own was nearly as great. 
Dollie stirred his pulses as only one woman had ever done, and she 
was dead years ago. Dollie’s purity and absurd unconsciousness of 
either good or evil fascinated him. He remembered her clinging 


kisses before—kisses that had almost sucked his prudence away. 
He had been wise all these weeks, but the memory of her had often 
made him restless. He meant to have her now and let consequences 
take care of themselves. He meant to have a June feast of her 
kisses. How ready she was! She was quiescent now, but he knew 
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these moods in women. This lovely apathy was the languor of mid- 
summer, but implied the scorching heat and abandonment which was 
a part of nature’s summer festival. 

“Strange!” he whispered as he let her go and stood facing 
her. “How could I have stayed away all this time? I’ve read 
my newspaper every morning and yet I’ve missed this day after 
day.” 

Dollie did not speak. Her soul was speaking instead. What 
had befallen her? Her mouth was hurting from Cecil’s kisses, and 
yet if ice had been pressed to them instead of his lips she could 
not have felt less responsive. Cecil smiled to himself. What mag- 
nificent actresses women were, he pondered. Nothing she could have 
done would have roused him more. She was fencing and he had 
made up his mind. The longer the delay, the more delicious the 
surrender. 

“Come and sit down,” he said happily. She seated herself at 
once where he pointed. He stood a moment looking down upon her. 

“ God!” he cried, “ you women are the most intoxicating things 
in the whole world.” He stretched out his arms and then flung 
them upwards and lengthways, showing the whiteness of shirt be- 
tween his waistcoat and sleeve. ‘ What a day, and what a beauty 
you are, my girl!” 

He suddenly dropped his arms and put his hands in his pockets 
as he smiled at her and went on. 

“If one did not love or hunt in this weather, one would soon go 
mad.” 

Dollie was looking steadily at him in a strangely wistful way. 

“ You’re only mazing yourself,” she said. 

Cecil sat down by Dollie’s side. How bewitching she was with 
her clean length of limb and her face rounded for kisses. He had 
almost forgotten the quality of her voice with the interrogative lilt 
of the Cornish at the end of her sentences. How full of natural 
charm she was! She had the ways of a lady, too, a lady born and 
bred. A sudden impulse mastered him. 

“Would you marry me?” 

“No!” she said, 


Her answer was so cold and deliberate that he started even in 
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the midst of wondering why he had already forgotten his prudence 
by such a question. He caught her hands. 

“T’ll give you three No’s,” he said merrily, “ and then—” 

She was carrying coquettishness to absurdity, for she did not 
look even flattered. He stopped and looked at her questioningly. 
She wrenched her hands from his and stood up. 

** Leave me be, please,” she said quietly. 

The man laughed. 

* Love never waits,” he said. 

“Love!” she cried. “Oh! don’t!” There was a wail in her 
voice. 

Cecil was growing a little bit impatient. Dalliance was one 
thing, rebellion quite another. Cecil Fairthorne was growing to 
regard himself as an adept in the gentle art of making love. The 
man who took a woman at her word instead of taking her was of 
course a fool. Every woman hated a tyrant in theory and adored 
him in practice. All was fair in these things—even force. His 
lips tightened. 

“ Look here, darling!” he cried. “I’ve not kept away for two 


months to be treated like this now.” He swung forward and caught 
her to him. Dollie simply bit his arm, not fiercely, but deliberately. 

“Leave go,” she said sternly as she lifted her face and saw him 
wince, 


“Not likely!” said Cecil hotly. “By Gad! your white young 
teeth can bite, my lady.” 

The pressure of her warm, lithe body, the pain of the bite, the 
sun, the belief in her need for surrender and his need to.conquer, 
urged him to caresses which blended impudence with assurance. 
Dollie looked in his face, imprisoned as she was. What she saw 
there brought a cry of pain and terror. It was desire, but it was 
something else too which Dollie could not measure. It was some- 
thing so fateful, so awesome, so devilish,—so it seemed to her,— 
that death and it got mixed in her fear of this man and she thought 
he was going to kill her. 

As if in answer to her thought, for she was too hysterical to 
speak, he bent over her face and almost whispered in her ear: 

“It is inevitable. There is no escape for either of us. You 
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might as well try to bite iron into shape as change me now.” He 
forced her backwards, his arms still holding her. Every breath 
in her seemed drawn from some unknown depth. She felt herself 
sinking—sinking into some horrible nightmare of imprisonment 
where even her voice forsook her. She sank toward the ground 
and he let her lie on the moss-covered earth with his arms still round 
her. A smile of triumph broke the tension of his face. 

“Say you’re happy, girl,” he whispered. 

She was so torn with terror that she seemed to cease breathing, 
but she made frantic movements with her hands and body in order to 
try to escape. This only goaded him to frenzy. 

“You tigress!” he cried. “ Delicious, maddening tigress, but 
you’re caged at last. Nothing can save you now, and you know 
you love it—love it.” He unlocked his arms for a moment and knelt 
on the ground for a second to recover himself. Dollie leaped to her 
feet and tried to run, but her limbs were heavy and the terror in 
her heart kept her standing like a wild animal at bay. Cecil flung 
himself upon her and in less time than can be imagined a primitive 
fight of the man for the woman he had stolen had begun. Dollie 
could never quite recall the few moments it lasted. She only knew 
she had to give some lame excuse of narrow lanes in unknown by- 
paths in the woods she knew by heart, to account for her torn dress 
and bruised hands. A wild bull, she had explained, had followed her 
and frightened her into places she had never known before. It was 
destruction to her clothes, bruises on her flesh or a horrible mutila- 
tion and death, she had added, and her word had never been ques- 
tioned. 

Cecil Fairthorne had reverted to the methods by which we im- 
agine our savage ancestors showed their love of a woman by knock- 
ing her down and slaking their own thirst regardless of any protest 
from the captured. Dollie, in one tremendous realization, grasped 
at last the whole situation. Intuitive woman as she was, she knew 
force now was of no avail from her side of the conflict. She tried 
subterfuge and pleaded for time and mercy. The answer was virile 
enough. 

“The time is now!” said Cecil. ‘ Mercy is what a woman in 
love, loathes.”’ 
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The word “ loathes ” roused her. Where had she heard it lately? 
Why did it hurt like these kisses hurt? Oh! how frightened she was! 
Would he never let her go? Her hair was all down her face like 
fire. Both their breaths were coming in long, suffocating gasps, 
hers from terror, his from desire. A sudden jerk of his hands away 
from her made them both reel. She fell and he stood over her laugh- 
ing as only those laugh who conquer for self and without glory. 
He stood a second and she lay prone, suffocating with terror as she 
watched his next movement. ‘“ Amos, Amos, save me!” she wailed. 

What had happened? She never knew. She heard Cecil mutter 
something and stand still with his hand over his eyes. She took her 
moment and like one of the swallows of a late summer she fled and 
never stopped till she reached her home. No one was back from the 
funeral nor were they likely to be yet. She locked herself in her 
room and took out the key. She knelt down, but said no prayer. 
Nothing would come into her head. She felt very dumb and faint. 
She poured out some water from the bottle on her little washstand 
and drank it. Then she opened the window and shivered. A sud- 
den thought came to her. She drew a galvanized bath from under 
her bed and half filled it with cold water. She undressed slowly, 
thinking of nothing but just getting her sponge and soap and 
whether she had brought in her towels which were drying on the 
currant bushes. She bathed and put on clean clothes and the blue 
dress Amos loved so, and then she knelt again and found she could 
pray. A skylark outside was filling the air with his song. A great 
peace stole over her. 

“My own Love,” she said softly, at last, just as if Amos was 
there. Somehow she felt he was. She tidied her room, put her torn 
clothes in the washing basket and sat at the open window. The 
long, black uneven line of mourners returning to Mrs. Trewin’s cot- 
tage could not see her, but she saw them. Her blue dress and white 
pinafore would have shocked them. Amos always loved her in her 
“‘ grown up pinney,” as he called it, but neither it nor the dress be- 
longed to funeral feasts. The whole intricate meaning of love and 
desire was unfolded to Dollie now. So much she had heard and seen 
in her short life stood clearly out to her at last. The frantic strug- 
gle of the afternoon, the tension of flight and ultimate safety, the 
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cleansing by the cold water and the deliverance following her prayer 
had turned Life, Love and Death into definite things which had been 
faced and understood. Love and Death were mostly to do with 
Amos, thought Dollie. Life seemed quite a separate thing, a thing 
of struggle and fear needing great patience and prayerfulness. 
She felt very wise and very grown up and caught herself pitying 
all the girls she knew. 

“They’m all giddy with foolish hopes,” she said. “ Perhaps, 
like me, they’ll never know their right hand from their left till both 
are tied fast.” 

Dollie went to a little drawer and drew out a photograph of 
Amos when he was a small boy. Her mouth softened as she looked 
at it. The big wide eyes and square mouth made the tears come. 
At last she sobbed quietly. His large hat with strings and two 
enormous bows of silk over his ears made her put her hand to her 
heart. Were many people as foolish as she had been, she wondered? 
Did lots of folk run after “ fancical ” things and let real things go 
by? She put the photograph back in her drawer and took out a 
clean handkerchief instead from a little case half filled with dry lav- 
ender. Perhaps she was letting something real slip now by sitting 
there in a blue dress when her mother expected her to go to the fu- 
neral tea and help things through for Mrs. Trewin? She was just 
thinking of herself again. That would never do. She hurriedly 
changed into an old black dress she had not worn since she had been 
back from London, and went downstairs and across to the cottage 
where Amos had lived. The guests were preparing to go, but lin- 
gered a little when Dollie appeared. 

“Two things do never happen but a third do follow,’’ Andrew 
Martin was saying. “The young squire be the second disaster this 
week, and they two will be followed by some third trouble, sure 
enough.” 

“The young squire? What of him?” asked Dollie sharply. 

Andrew placed his hands on his knees and looked at Dollie. “ He 


can’t seemly give no account of the thing himself, but Doctor says 
as it looks a bit like sunstroke and a bit like blindness, but he hopes 
it is neither and that it will pass.” 

“What happened?” asked Dollie indifferently. Cecil Fair- 
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thorne had become a stranger to her in a few hours, so completely 
can passion die when love deals the blow. 

“* He were found faintey in Seller’s Copse,” said Andrew. “ One 
of his keepers happened on him. The young squire said all he knew 
of it, when he got a bit himself, was that a flash of lightning fiercer 
than he’d ever seen nearly blinded him as he was standing looking 
at something in the air. The funny part in the concern is that there 
was not a cloud in the sky in the afternoon. The young squire 
swears there was no thunder with the flash, but may be he got faint 
and does not remember much.” 

“It might have been a sign,” said Mrs. Trewin. 

“A sign Amos lives perhaps,” said Dollie quietly, “as it hap- 
pened at his buryin’!” 

“ He’d prove that to we, not to the squire, Dorothy Rosewarne,” 
said Mrs. Hosking. “ There’d be no meanin’ in that, for signs be 
tokens. Now if it had come to you it would have been more reason- 
able.” There was a suspicion of banter even in her funereal tone. 
“To take the sight away from a young man as Amos did not even 
know would have no meaning at all.” 

** What blinds one may give sight to another,” said Dollie softly. 

“ Now that’s the sort of saying poor Amos might have made 
use of,” said Andrew Martin. 
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THE MYSTERY OF “FIONA MACLEOD” * 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


In the fascinating memoir of her husband, which Mrs. William 
Sharp has written with so much dignity and tact, and general bio- 
graphic skill, she dwells with particular fondness of recollection on 
the two years of their life at Phenice Croft, a charming cottage they 
had taken in the summer of 1892 at Rudgwick in Sussex, seven miles 
from Horsham, the birthplace of Shelley. Still fresh in my memory 
is a delightful visit I paid them there, and I was soon afterwards to 
recall with special significance a conversation I had with Mrs. Sharp, 
as four of us walked out one evening after dinner in a somewhat 
melancholy twilight, the glow-worms here and there trimming their 
ghostly lamps by the wayside, and the nightjar churring its hoarse 
lovesong somewhere in the thickening dusk. 

“ Will,” Mrs. Sharp confided to me, was soon to have a surprise 
for his friends in a fuller and truer expression of himself than his 
work had so far attained, but the nature of that expression Mrs. 
Sharp did not confide—more than to hint that there were powers 
and qualities in her husband’s make-up that had hitherto lain dor- 
mant, or had, at all events, been but little drawn upon. 

Mrs. Sharp was thus vaguely hinting at the future “ Fiona 
Macleod,” for it was at Rudgwick, we learn, that that so long mys- 
terious literary entity sprang into imaginative being with Pharais. 
Pharais was published in 1894, and I remember that early copies of 
it came simultaneously to myself and Grant Allen, with whom I was 
then staying, and how we were both somewhat intrigué by a certain 
air of mystery which seemed to attach to the little volume. We 
were both intimate friends of William Sharp, but I was better ac- 
quainted with Sharp’s earlier poetry than Grant Allen, and it was 
my detection in Pharais of one or two subtly observed natural 
images, the use of which had previously struck me in one of his 


* William Sharp (Fiona Macleod). A Memoir, compiled by his wife, Eliza- 
beth A. Sharp. (Duffield & Co.) 


The Writings of Fiona Macleod. Uniform edition. Arranged by Mrs. 
William Sharp. (Duffield & Co.) 
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Romantic Ballads and Poems of Phantasy, that brought to my mind 
in @ flash of interpretation that Rudgwick conversation with Mrs. 
Sharp, and thus made me doubly certain that “ Fiona Macleod” 
and William Sharp were one, if not the same. Conceiving no reason 
for secrecy, and only too happy to find that my friend had fulfilled 
his wife’s prophecy by such fuller and finer expression of himself, 
I stated my belief as to its authorship in a review I wrote for the 
London Star. My review brought me an urgent telegram from 
Sharp, begging me, for God’s sake, to shut my mouth—or words to 
that effect. Needless to say, I did my best to atone for having thus 
put my foot in it, by a subsequent severe silence till now unbroken; 
though I was often hard driven by curious inquirers to preserve the 
secret which my friend afterwards confided to me. 

When I say “ confided to me,” I must add that in the many con- 
fidences William Sharp made to me on the matter, I was always 
aware of a reserve of fanciful mystification, and I am by no means 
sure, even now, that I, or any of us—with the possible exception of 
Mrs. Sharp—know the whole truth about “ Fiona Macleod.” In- 
deed it is clear from Mrs. Sharp’s interesting revelations of her hus- 
band’s temperament that “ the whole truth” could hardly be known 
even to William Sharp himself; for, very evidently, in “ Fiona Mac- 
leod ” we have to deal not merely with a literary mystification, but 
with a psychological mystery. Here it is pertinent to quote the 
message written to be delivered to certain of his friends after his 
death: “ This will reach you,” he says, “ after my death. You will 
think I have wholly deceived you about Fiona Macleod. But, in an 
intimate sense this is not so, though (and inevitably) in certain de- 
tails I have misled you. Only, it is a mystery. I cannot explain. 
Perhaps you will intuitively understand or may come to understand. 
‘The rest is silence.’ Farewell. Witt1am SHarp.” 

“It is only right, however, to add that I, and I only, was the 
author—in the literal and literary sense—of all written under the 
name of ‘ Fiona Macleod.’ ” 

“Only it is a mystery. I cannot explain.” Does “I cannot 
explain ” mean “I must not explain,” or merely just what it says? 
I am inclined to think it means both; but, if so, the “ must not” 
would refer to the purely personal mystification on which, of course, 
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none would desire to intrude, and the “ cannot ” would refer to that 
psychological mystery which we are at liberty to investigate. 
William Sharp’s explanation to myself—as I believe to others of 
his friends—was to the same tenor as this posthumous statement. 
He and he only had actually written the “ Fiona Macleod” fanta- 
sies and poems, but—yes! there was a real Fiona Macleod as well. 
She was a beautiful cousin of his, living much in solitude and dreams, 
and seldom visiting cities. Between her and him there was a sin- 
gular spiritual kinship, which by some inexplicable process, so to 
say, of psychic collaboration, had resulted in the writings to which 
he had given her name. They were hers as well as his, his as well as 
hers. Several times he even went so far as to say that Miss Mac- 
leod was contemplating a visit to London, but that her visit was to 
be kept a profound secret, and that he intended introducing her to 
three of his friends and no more—George Meredith, W. B. Yeats, 
and myself. Probably he made the same mock-confidence to other 
friends, as a part of his general scheme of mystification. On one 
occasion, when I was sitting with him in his study, he pointed to the 
framed portrait of a beautiful woman which stood on top of a re- 


volving book-case, and said “ That is Fiona!” I affected belief, 
but, rightly or wrongly, it was my strong impression that the por- 
trait thus labeled was that of a well-known Irish lady prominently 
identified with Home Rule politics, and I smiled to myself at the 
audacious white lie. Mrs. Sharp, whose remembrance of her hus- 


“ 


band goes back to “a merry, mischievous little boy in his eighth 
year, with light-brown curly hair, blue-gray eyes, and a laughing 
face, and dressed in a tweed kilt,” tells us that this “ love not only 
of mystery for its own sake, but of mystification also” was a marked 
characteristic of his nature—a characteristic developed even in 
childhood by the necessity he always felt of hiding away from his 
companions that visionary side of his life which was almost pain- 
fully vivid with him, and the sacredness of which in late years he 
felt compelled to screen under his pseudonym. 

That William Sharp’s affirmation of an actual living and breath- 
ing “ Fiona Macleod ” was however virtually true is confided by this 
significant and illuminating passage in Mrs. Sharp’s biography. 
Mrs. Sharp is speaking of a sojourn together in Rome during the 
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spring of 1891, in which her husband had experienced an unusual 
exaltation and exuberance of vital and creative energy. 


“ There, at last,” she says, “ he had found the desired incentive 
towards a true expression of himself, in the stimulus and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the friend to whom he dedicated the first 
of the books published under his pseudonym. ‘This friendship be- 
gan in Rome and lasted throughout the remainder of his life. And 
though this new phase of his work was at no time the result of col- 
laboration, as certain of his critics have suggested, he was deeply 
conscious of his indebtedness to this friend, for—as he stated to 
me in a letter of instructions, written before he went to America 
in 1896, concerning his wishes in the event of his death—he realized 
that it was ‘to her I owe my development as “ Fiona Macleod,” 
though in a sense of course that began long before I knew her, and 
indeed while I was still a child,’ and that, as he believed, ‘ without her 
there would have been no “ Fiona Macleod.”’ Because of her 
beauty, her strong sense of life and of the joy of life; because of 
her keen intuitions and mental alertness, her personality stood for 
him as a symbol of the heroic women of Greek and Celtic days, a 
symbol that, as he expressed it, unlocked new doors in his mind and 
put him ‘in touch with ancestral memories’ of his race. So, for a 
time, he stilled the critical, intellectual mood of William Sharp to 
give play to the development of this new-found expression of subtle 
emotions, towards which he had been moving with all the ardor of his 
nature.” 


From this statement of Mrs. Sharp one naturally turns to the 
dedication of Pharais to which she refers, finding a dedicatory let- 
ter to “ E. W. R.” dealing for the most part with “ Celtic ” matters, 
but containing these more personal passages :— 


“ Dear friend,” the letter begins, “ while you gratify me by your 
pleasure in this inscription, you modestly deprecate the dedication 
to you of this study of alien life—of that unfamiliar island-life so 
alien in all ways from the life of cities, and, let me add, from that 
of the great mass of the nation to which, in the communal sense, we 
both belong. But in the Domhan-Todir of friendship there are 
resting-places where all barriers of race, training, and circumstances 
fall away in dust. At one of these places we met, a long while ago, 
and found that we loved the same things, and in the same way.” 


The letter ends with this: “ There is another Paras (Paradise) 
than that seen of Alastair of Innisron—the Tir-Nan-Oigh of 
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friendship. Therein we both have seen beautiful visions and 
dreamed dreams. Take, then, out of my heart, this book of vision 
and dream.” 

“ Fiona Macleod,” then, would appear to be the collective name 
given to a sort of collaborative Three-in-One mysteriously working 
together: an inspiring Muse with the initials E. W. R.; that psy- 
chical “ other self ” of whose existence and struggle for expression 
William Sharp had been conscious all his life; and William Sharp, 
general littérateur, as known to his friends and reading public. 
“ Fiona Macleod” would seem to have always existed as a sort of 
spiritual prisoner within that comely and magnetic earthly tenement 
of clay known as William Sharp, but whom William Sharp had been 
powerless to free in words, till, at the wand-like touch of E. W. R.— 
the creative stimulus of a profound imaginative friendship—a new 
power of expression had been given to him—a power of expression 


strangely missing from William Sharp’s previous acknowledged 


writings. 

To speak faithfully, it was the comparative mediocrity, and 
occasional even positive badness, of the work done over his own name 
that formed one of the stumbling-blocks to the acceptance of the 
theory that William Sharp could be “Fiona Macleod.” Of course, 
his work had been that of an accomplished widely-read man of letters, 
his life of Heine being perhaps his most notable achievement in 
prose; and his verse had not been without intermittent flashes and 
felicities, suggestive of smouldering poetic fires, particularly in his 
Sospiri di Roma; but, for the most part, it had lacked any personal 
force or savor, and was entirely devoid of that magnetism with 
which William Sharp was so generously endowed. In fact, its dis- 
appointing inadequacy was a secret source of distress to the innu- 
merable friends who loved him with a deep attachment to which the 
many letters making one of the delightful features of Mrs. Sharp’s 
biography bear witness. In himself William Sharp was so pro- 
digiously a personality, so conquering in the romantic flamboyance 
of his sun-like vitality, so overflowing with the charm of a finely 
sensitive, richly nurtured temperament, so essentially a poet in all 
he felt and did and said, ‘that it was impossible patiently to accept 
his writings as any fair expression of himself. He was, as we say, 
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so much more than his books—so immeasurably and delightfully 
more—that, compared with himself, his books practically amounted 
to nothing; and one was inclined to say of him in one’s heart, as 
one does sometimes say of such imperfectly articulate artistic na- 
tures: “ What a pity he troubles to write at all! Why not be satis- 
fied with being William Sharp? Why spoil ‘ William Sharp’ by 
this inadequate and misleading translation? ” 

The curious thing, too, was that the work he did over his own 
name, after “ Fiona Macleod ” had escaped into the freedom of her 
own beautiful individual utterance, showed no improvement in 
quality, no marks of having sprung from the same mental womb 
where it had lain side by side with so fair a sister. But, of course, 
one can readily understand that such work would naturally lack 
spontaneity of impulse, having to be done, more or less, against the 
grain, from reasons of expediency: so long as “ Fiona Macleod ” 
must remain a secret, William Sharp must produce something to 
show for himself, in order to go on protecting that secret,- which 
would, also, be all the better kept by William Sharp continuing in 
his original mediocrity. Of this dual activity, Mrs. Sharp thus 
writes with much insight :— 


“From then till the end of his life,” she says, “ there was a con- 
tinual play of the two forces in him, or of the two sides of his na- 
ture: of the intellectually observant, reasoning mind—the actor, and 
of the intuitively observant, spiritual mind—the dreamer, which 
differentiated more and more one from the other, and required 
different conditions, different environment, different stimuli,, until he 
seemed to be two personalities in one. It was a development which, 
as it proceeded, produced a tremendous strain on his physical and 
mental resources, and at one time between 1897-8 threatened him 
with a complete nervous collapse. And there was for a time dis- 
tinct opposition between those two natures which made it extremely 
difficult for him to adjust his life, for the two conditions were equally 
imperative in their demands upon him. His preference, naturally, 
was for the intimate creative work which he knew grew out of his 
inner self; though the exigencies of life, his dependence on his pen 
for his livelihood, and moreover, the keen active interest ‘ William 
Sharp’ took in all the movements of the day, literary and political, 
at home and abroad, required of him a great amount of applied 
study and work.” 
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The strain must indeed have been enormous, and one cannot but 
feel that much of it was a needless, even trivial “ expense of spirit,” 
and regret that, when “ Fiona Macleod ” had so manifestly come into 
her own, William Sharp should have continued to keep up the mys- 
tification, entailing as it did such an elaborate machinery of conceal- 
ment, not the least taxing of which must have been the necessity of 
keeping up “ Fiona Macleod’s” correspondence as well as his own. 
Better, so to say, to have thrown William Sharp overboard, and to 
have reserved the energies of a temperament almost abnormally ac- 
tive, but physically delusive and precarious, for the finer produc- 
tiveness of “ Fiona Macleod.” But William Sharp deemed otherwise. 
He was wont to say “Should the secret be found out, Fiona dies,” 
and in a letter to Mrs. Thomas A. Janvier,—she and her husband 
being among the earliest confidants of his secret-—he makes this in- 
teresting statement: “I can write out of my heart in a way I could 
not do as William Sharp, and indeed I could not do so if I were the 
woman Fiona Macleod is supposed to be, unless veiled in scrupulous 
anonymity. . . . This rapt sense of oneness with nature, this cosmic 
ecstasy and elation, this wayfaring along the extreme verges of the 
common world, all this is so wrought up with the romance of life 
that I could not bring myself to expression by my outer self, in- 
sistent and tyrannical as that need is . . . My truest self, the self 
who is below all other selves, and my most intimate life and joys 
and sufferings, thoughts, emotions and dreams, must find expression, 
yet I cannot save in this hidden way ... ” 

Later he wrote: “ Sometimes I am tempted to believe I am half a 
woman, and so far saved as I am by the hazard of chance from what 
a woman can be made to suffer if one let the light of the common day 
illuminate the avenues and vistas of her heart... ” 

At one time, I thought that William Sharp’s assumption of a 
feminine pseudonym was a quite legitimate device to steal a march 
on his critics, and to win from them, thus disguised, that recognition 
which he must have been aware he had failed to win in his own per- 
son. Indeed, it is doubtful whether if he had published the “ Fiona 
Macleod ” writings under his own name, they would have received fair 
critical treatment. I am very sure that they would not; for there 
is quite a considerable amount of so-called “ criticism” which is 
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really foregone conclusion based on personal prejudice, or biassed 
preconception, and the refusal to admit (employing a homely image) 
that an old dog does occasionally learn new tricks. Many well-known 
writers have resorted to this device, sometimes with considerable suc- 
cess. Since reading Mrs. Sharp’s biography, however, I conclude 
that this motive had but little, if any, influence on William Sharp, 
and that his statement to Mrs. Janvier must be taken as virtually 
sincere. 

A certain histrionism, which was one of his charms, and is insep- 
arable from imaginative temperaments, doubtless had its share in his 
consciousness of that “ dual nature ” of which we hear so much, and 
it is difficult sometimes to take his presentation of it with “ Celtic” 
seriousness. ‘Take, for example, this letter to his wife, when, having 
left London, precipitately, in response to the call of the Isles, he 
wrote: “ The following morning we (for a kinswoman was with me) 
stood on the Greenock pier waiting for the Hebridean steamer, and 
before long were landed on an island, almost the nearest we could 
reach that I loved so well.” Mrs. Sharp dutifully comments: “ the 
‘we’ who stood on the pier at Greenock is himself in his dual ca- 
pacity; his ‘ kinswoman’ is his other self.” Later he writes, on his 
arrival in the Isle of Arran: “ There is something of a strange ex- 
citement in the knowledge that two people are here: so intimate and 
yet so far off. For it is with me as though Fiona were asleep in 
another room, I catch myself listening for her step sometimes, for 
the sudden opening of a door. It is unawaredly that she whispers to 
me. I am eager to see what she will do—particularly in The Moun- 
tain Lovers. It seems passing strange to be here with her alone at 
last ....™ 

I confess that this,strikes me disagreeably. It is one thing to 
be conscious of a “ dual personality ”—after all, consciousness of 
dual personality is by no means uncommon, and it is a commonplace 
that, spiritually, men of genius are largely feminine—but it is an- 
other to dramatize one’s consciousness in this rather childish fashion. 
There seems more than a suspicion of pose in such writing: though 
one cannot but feel that William Sharp was right in thinking that 
the real “* Fiona Macleod ” was asleep at the moment. At the same 
time, William Sharp seems unmistakably to have been endowed with 
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what I suppose one has to call “ psychic ” powers—though the word 
has been “ soiled with all ignoble use ”’—and to be the possessor in a 
considerable degree of that mysterious “sight” or sixth sense at- 
tributed to men and women of Gaelic blood. Mrs. Sharp tells a cu- 
rious story of his mood immediately preceding that flight to the 
Isles of which I have been writing. He had been haunted the night 
before by the sound of the sea. It seemed to him that he heard it 
splashing in the night against the walls of his London dwelling. 
So real it had seemed that he had risen from his bed and looked out 
of the window, and even in the following afternoon, in his study, he 
could still hear the waves dashing against the house. “ A telegram 
had come for him that morning,” writes Mrs. Sharp, “ and I took it 
to his study. I could get no answer. I knocked, louder, then 
louder,—at last he opened the door with a curiously dazed look in 
his face. Iexplained. He answered: ‘ Ah, I could not hear you for 
the sound of the waves!’ ” 

His last spoken words have an eerie suggestiveness in this con- 
nection. Writing of his death on the 12th of December, 1905, 
Mrs. Sharp says: “ About three o’clock, with his devoted friend Alec 
Hood by his side, he suddenly leant forward with shining eyes and 
exclaimed in a tone of joyous recognition, ‘Oh, the beautiful 
“Green Life” again!’, and the next moment sank back in my arms 
with the contented sigh, ‘ Ah, all is well!’ ” 

“The green life” was a phrase often on Sharp’s lips, and stood 
for him for that mysterious life of elemental things to which he was 
almost uncannily sensitive, and into which he seemed able strangely 
to merge himself, of which too his writings as “ Fiona Macleod ” 
prove him to have “ invisible keys.” It is this, so to say, conscious 
pantheism, this kinship with the secret forces and subtle moods of 
nature, this responsiveness to her mystic spiritual “ intimations,” 
that give to those writings their peculiar significance and value. In 
the external lore of nature William Sharp was exceptionally learned. 
Probably no writer in English, with the exceptions of George Meredith 
and Grant Allen, was his equal here, and his knowledge had been 
gained as such knowledge can only be gained, in that receptive period 
of an adventurous boyhood of which he has thus written: “ From fif- 
teen to eighteen I sailed up every loch, fjord, and inlet in the Western 
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Highlands and islands, from Arran and Colonsay to Skye and the 
Northern Hebrides, from the Rhinns of Galloway to the Ord of Suth- 
erland. Wherever I went I eagerly associated myself with fishermen, 
sailors, shepherds, gamekeepers, poachers, gypsies, wandering 
pipers, and other musicians.” For two months he had “ taken the 
heather ” with, and had been “ star-brother” and “ sun-brother ” 
to, a tribe of gypsies, and in later years he had wandered variously 
in many lands, absorbing the wonder and the beauty of the world. 
Well might he write to Mrs. Janvier: “I have had a very varied, 
and, to use a much abused word, a very romantic life in its internal 
as well as in its external aspects.” Few men have drunk so deep 
of the cup of life, and from such pure sky-reflecting springs, and 
if it be true, in the words of his friend Walter Pater, that “to burn 
ever with this hard gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is suc- 
cess in life,” then indeed the life of William Sharp was a nobly joy- 
ous success. 

And to those who loved him it is a great happiness to know 
that he was able to crown this ecstasy of living with that victory of 
expression for which his soul had so long travailed, and to leave 


behind him not only a lovely monument of star-lit words, but a 
spiritual legacy of perennial refreshment, a fragrant treasure-house 
of recaptured dreams, and hallowed secrets of the winds of time: 
for such are The Writings of ‘ Fiona Macleod.’ 





THE NEW ART IN PARIS 


MARIUS DE ZAYAS 


I rnovent I had formed a complete idea of the movement in 
French Art, principally in so far as painting was concerned, through 
the exhibitions that the Photo-Secession of New York held of the 
works of some of the artists who belong to this movement. There, I 
studied their works as well as the impressions they produced on the 
American public, and the judgments that the art critics published in 
the New York press. But I was mistaken. In spite of the efforts 
of Mr. Steichen, who selects in Paris the works of this kind that are 
shown in New York, and in spite of the heroism of Mr. Stieglitz, who 
gives them frank hospitality, both having undertaken this enterprise 
for art’s sake, and to break the chains that tie the spirit of the artists 
to the rock of the Academy, the exhibitions of the Photo-Secession 
give but a faint idea of the intensity of this movement. 

That is why, as soon as I arrived in Paris, I hastened to ratify my 
opinion, profiting by the excellent opportunity offered me by the 
“ Salon d’Automne,” which had just opened, and in which I could see 
in ensemble, what I had only seen in small fragments in the New York 
exhibitions. At the same time I had the opportunity to see if the 
critics here were as intransient, and if the French public was as 
excited as the American over the insurrectionary movement of the 
artists. 

I must begin by telling my readers that the Society of the Salon 
d’Automne is legally constituted, and its object is to further, from the 
general point of view, the development of fine arts, in all the mani- 
festations of painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, and ap- 
plied arts, holding to that end an annual exhibition which takes 
place in the autumn, from which it derives its name. 

This exposition takes place in the so-called Grand Palais of the 
Champs Elysées, from the first of October to the eighth of November, 
and in it may participate both French and foreign artists, with one re- 
striction: that the works sent have not been exhibited before in any 
of the Paris Salons. 

So frank and noble is the hospitality offered to the artists foreign 
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to the association, that its regulations limit the works of its associates 
to two contributions per section and place no restriction upon those 
of the non-associates, the object being to allow to all the young un- 
known talents, and to all the artistic efforts, an opportunity to mani- 
fest themselves freely. 

I wanted first to get an idea of the ensemble, and afterwards to 
study the details, which is a system just as good as any other. But I 
could not understand anything. I looked, but did not see: it seemed 
to me as if I were in the Tower of Babel of painting, in which all the 
languages of technique, color, and subjects, were spoken in an inco- 
herent and absurd manner, and I began to surmise that this Salon 
was nothing but a charge d’atelier, peculiar to the humorous artists. 
There were artists here from almost every part of the world, like Ma- 
tisse, French; Matthes, German; Steichen, American; Bondy, Aus- 
trian; Borgeaud, Swiss; Borjeson, Swedish; Bottlik, Hungarian; 
Cardona, Spanish; Gill, English; Gottlieb, Polish; Halpert, 
Russian ; Hohlenberg, Danish; Alcorta, Brazilian; and of many other 
nationalities. 

Wearily I sat down on a bench, and closed my eyes. It seemed to 
me I was the victim of an atrocious nightmare. Everywhere I saw 
flocks of butterflies mixed with rare birds, with colossal vampires, and 
with other supernatural beings. And afterwards appeared a multi- 
tude of geometrical figures, curves, triangles, ellipses, squares, cones, 
thombs, and I heard voices, which told me: “ This is the head of a 
satyr; this is a torso of a nymph; this other is an arm; this succes- 
sion of geometrical figures forms the faithful portrait of a woman of 
rare beauty; those octagonal spots constitute a landscape.” That 
was an obsession. 

But, was there not something more, besides that which I per- 
ceived in my rapid passage through the galleries? 

The public increased, and increased. The galleries were full; 
every one was contemplating the pictures, some with abstraction, 
others with curiosity, and others with a mocking air. But no one 
was scandalized, no one protested in a loud voice; which made me 
meditate, and persuade myself that in these works there was some- 
thing more than that which my first impression gave me. 

I went through the galleries again, and I stopped before a group 
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in which a person of respectable appearance gave some explanations 
to several people who listened to him with apparent pleasure. 

“One must not make fun of what one cannot understand, only 
because one cannot understand it. We must not laugh at the rules of 
‘ cubism,’ at the pyramids upon the parallelopipeds, nor at the the- 
ories that a triangle has an equal value in painting with a beautiful 
blue, or an hexagonal with a burnt sienna. Worse things the philoso- 
phers of the Positivism make you swallow every day and you don’t 
protest. Let us put aside the exaggerations peculiar to all systems, 
to every school which revolutionizes, seeking the truth either in the 
future or in the past. This Salon is not a school properly speaking, 
it is a neutral field for all the strugglers in art, and here is admitted 
everything that is brought, without regard to the trademark. A man 
may believe in the theory of ‘ cubism,’ he must demonstrate here its 
exactitude, or at least its conveniences. Another may believe in meta- 
physical painting, without form or contour, when he brings his work 
here we will see what there is in it to impress us. This painting 
could be taken for a plate of spinach, or for a sunset, that other one 
could be called the Rape of the Sabines, as well as A Family of Croco- 
diles Sleeping their Siesta on the Banks of a River. That does not 
matter. This is only a question of optics, of conventionalism. What 
matters is that the artist should tell us what he wanted to make, and 
that we should find out if he accomplished it.” 

That was to me the thread of Ariadne. A very thin and fragile 
thread, it is true, but, if I pulled not too strongly, it could help me out 
of the labyrinth. 

What are these people aiming at? ‘To find the truth, not the 
absolute truth, but the artistic truth, reproducing the outer nature as 
they see it, if not through their temperament, at least through their 
theories. 

They want to go back to the past, to the primitive art, for they 
consider it less conventional, more spontaneous, more like the truth, if 
not more truthful. 

But they are groping as if they were studying the ground before 
entering fully into it. They are making rehearsals that shock us, be- 
cause they are against all we have seen and learned. They find 
massed against them the academic dogmas and their believers, who 
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are unable to think, to have their own ideas, and who repeat what they 
have heard, refusing to investigate anything that would disturb the 
opinions they have inherited. 

I have gone several times to study this movement, which is to me 
more revolutionary than evolutionary, in which I have not yet found 
any manifestation that can convince me of having its source direct in 
nature. I do not know whether anything will come out of it; I do not 
dare to predict that it will pass, as a fashion does, in time. I do not 
become enthusiastic with the noisy applause and dithyrambs of the 
admirers of this revolution, nor do the affronts and insults of its 
deprecators impress me. 

In art, as in politics, both manifestations on the part of the pub- 
lic are of no account, and the final result is the only one that counts. 
In every innovator there is something of a redeemer, and every re- 
deemer is crucified by those he wants to redeem. This is a fatal law. 
Apotheosis may come later, for after the Calvary comes the Tabor; 
but, for the present, they have to undergo the Via Crucis, stopping at 
all its stations. 

The main point of the fundamental idea of the founders of the 
Salon d’Automne is the development of the personality of each artist, 
emancipating them from the Academies, offering them all the neces- 
sary resources for its accomplishment. 

But it seems to me that the artists have not known how to take 
advantage of this opportunity offered to them, and that in an uncon- 
scious way they are grouping themselves into a school. I notice that 
they are officiating at the altars of Greco, Cézanne and Gauguin, if 
not all, at least the majority of them. Perhaps this is due to the 
difficulty inherent in complete and sudden emancipation; the present 
is the fatal consequence of the past. Speaking from my personal 
point of view, the movement is a sequel, a new form of the primitive; 
it does not limit itself to painting and the other plastic arts, but 
extends itself to literature and music, as I have found in the same 
Salon d’Automne, where they have been giving Literary and Musical 
Matinées. 

A long and narrow hall, somewhat dark, and very cold; a special 
audience, not very numerous, composed for the most part of the poets 
affiliated with the new school of libre-versistes; all with an air of 
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mystic abstraction. Up front a kind of platform, on which the yel- 
low light of two enormous lamps fights against the gray light that en- 
ters through the wide windows, making more undefined the dark 
shadows which move in this atmosphere. These shadows are the artists 
who are going to give conferences, or to read selected pieces of the 
most conspicuous apostles of the new literary creed. 

I felt as if I were present at one of those mysterious sessions of 
the Eleusinian Priests, or in a “ venta” of Carbonari, or at a re- 
ligious ceremony of the primitive Christians in the Catacombs of 
Rome. It looked somewhat ghostly, somewhat mystic, like a masonic 
initiation: it looked like anything you wish, but like nothing that 
would bring to the imagination the idea of Parnassus, of Helicon, of 
Hippocrene, and Castalia. 

No one speaks; they murmur: no one walks; they glide. Th« 
shadows which move up stage, whose names are favorably known, and 
applauded in the world of reality, are M. Joubé, of the Théétre 
de l’Odéon; Mmes. René Rocher and Jouvey; Mlle. Blanche Albane, 
of the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt ; Mme. Marguerite Jules-Martin, and 
Mlle. Marcelle Schmidt. 

How great is the influence of the atmosphere of a place! None 
of those professional actors, so full of action on the stage, remem- 
bered their profession; or perhaps they are so consummate that they 
remembered it only too well, and transformed body and soul, adapt- 
ing them to their surroundings. They observed great parsimony of 
- action; the body almost rigid, all the mimic concentrated in the face, 
all the gamut of passion left to the vocal organs alone. 

Here are some of the suggestive titles of the poems, and the names 
of their authors, which figured on the programme: Hymn to the Lie, 
by Arennes; The Dead, by Batilliot; Faetoente, by Jean-Marc Ber- 
nard ; Pride, by Billet; In the Clear Nights, by Clary; The Dance of 
the Sparks, by Dévigne; The Trransfigurators, by Louis Martin; The 
Glory, by Martin; Dawn upon Paris, by Poinsot; The Song of the 
Wind, by Jean Robert; The Verb, and The Love, by D’Ivermont. 

I don’t know if it was the effect of the atmosphere I was in, or of 
the people I was surrounded by, or of the way in which the artists 
rendered the compositions, or of the true merit of them. The fact 
is that I felt deeply impressed with this necromantic literary session, 
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with poetry, mostly melancholic, which reminded me of the Hebrew 
harps which hang from the Babylonic salices, through whose strings 
murmur the mournful breezes of the Euphrates. 

It is a poetry in which there is more twilight than light ; sensations 
rather than thoughts. It is not the work of energetic thinkers, but 
of neurasthenic dreamers, unprecise, vague, lovers of sorrow who seek 
in suffering the voluptuosities they cannot find in passion. These 
poets believe themselves incomprehensible, and they do not try to make 
themselves understood: they are ultra-sensitive, and they make us 
feel. They make music with words, and we shall see later that the 
musicians endeavor to play words with harmony. They neither rebel 
nor submit; they deliver themselves to contemplation, like a St. Law- 
rence who composes himself on his grate. 

I have been unable to find out what kind of metrical art they have 
adopted. I perceive that their verses are dissimilar, some very long, 
like the hexameters, perhaps longer; others very short, of only four 
or five syllables; but all are of a perfect rhythm, and the recitation 
of them seems like a éAozoria in which the accompaniment of the 
lyre can be guessed without being heard. 


The men and women recited in the same diapason, the only differ- 
ence was the tone. 


I don’t know what this poetry of tears and lamentations, mixture 
of all the feminine exquisiteness and all the desires of a virile soul, 
aims at. I don’t know if this art is decaying, or rising. I have not 
had either time or wish to inquire if it violates the rules set by Boileau, 
or if-it observes them rigorously. That does not matter; I know that 
it is an art whose object is emotion, and that it awakens, moves, and 
multiplies it. It makes me feel, and that is all I ask of it. It is 
something new and beautiful at the same time. 

As I said before, the poets who are in this movement make music 
with words, and the musicians want to render words with harmony. 
The concerts given in the Grand Palais prove it. The composers I 
refer to, have also the tendency toward what they take for primitive 
art: they have no use for the established culture, combination, de- 
formations, and returns to the musical themes. In a word, they de- 
clare themselves to be against the music they call scientific, and 
against the scholastic canons; entering without reserve into the 
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“ autodidaxy,”’ with an overflow of sensations, and without taking into 
consideration any of the other means of expression. P. Dupin is 
one of the apostles of this system, and in his Sabina, Quatuor 4 cordes, 
develops it extensively. He neglects the counterpoint, substituting 
for it the introduction of a musical entanglement of secondary melo- 
dies, which gives the illusion of a complex polyphony. Dupin be- 
lieves that as far as the quatuor 4 cordes is concerned, he has cre- 
ated a new manner: the descriptive one. This is the main objective 
of the neologists. 

I find the tendency still more accentuated in Royauté, a poem by 
Stuart Merrill, which initiates itself with the chime of the “ grave 
bells” of the submerged town. The “ King of the Olden Times” 
dreams of his submerged treasures, and of the vanity of his glory. . . 
But suddenly the trumpets of the Old Pride awaken. Afterwards 
everything becomes calm. It is the awaiting, outside of life, for the 
day in which “ he will draw his sign in the sky.” At last the heroic 
spirit appears: hope of conquests, thirst of victory. Then a melody 
difficult to define, is heard, and it cannot be known whether it is “ the 
trumpets of the tempest,” or “ the iron bells ” of the submerged city, 
tolling mournfully. I declare ingenuously that I did not understand a 
single word of this musical poem. 

I comprehend better The Lamentation of Ariadne, a work by 
Madame de Noailles. These lamentations are exhaled musically, 
through screams of passion and despair, while the piano answers 
with the murmur of the wind through the trees. 

According to my way of considering the fine arts, all tendency 
to make music either philosophical or descriptive is an offence 
against its inner nature. Music is not and cannot be more than 
sound, that is to say, melodies and harmonies, through which we can 
express affections, sensations, and passions. But there can never be 
demonstrated through it, either a mathematical theorism, or a philo- 
sophical principle, nor can a historical point be elucidated, nor can a 
landscape be described, if words are not added to it. The field of 
the domain of music is large enough without entering the fields of its 
sister arts. 

I don’t mean to imply that in this musical movement there is not 
a great deal of indisputable merit, which belongs essentially to music, 
without metaphysical distinctions of any kind. 
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After having seen and heard so much of these three arts, I con- 
sider what Paris is: a unique city; with a unique public, and with a 
unique soul. 

In no other artistic centre of the world is there a greater liberal- 
ity in making concessions to the thinking genius, nor are so many 
projects admitted to discussion, nor so many attempts and systems 
shown, without scandalizing the public, who do not listen to the 
outcry of the scholastic conventionalisms. Here any one who has an 
idea on art or science, can express it to the public without fear of 
persecution, being sure that someone will shelter, consider, examine, 
and weigh it, finishing by sanctioning, and even adopting it, if it 
shows true merit: if not, they prove it to be impracticable, unjust, or 
noxious, and exclude it. 

But no one is denied a Tribune in which to speak, a Salon in 
which to exhibit, or a Hall in which to produce his musical creations. 
The public, supreme judge, not on account of its knowledge, but on 
account of the weight of its decision, is the one which pronounces the 
final sentence, reserving the right to revise it later. 

This tolerance is based on a great artistic and scientific capacity, 
on an unrivaled knowledge, which constitutes the greatest glory of 
thinking France. 

All these thoughts were in my mind when, leaving the Salon d’Au- 
tomne, I was crossing the magnificent bridge of Alexander III, upon 
which a large multitude was standing, peering over the parapet of 
the Seine. 

Those men and women, who like myself came from the galleries of 
the Grand Palais, with their souls shaken by the strong impressions 
caused by the paintings, by the recitations, or by the music, with their 
spirit full of new ideas and ideals, stopped, joining the idlers, to con- 
template the waters of the river. 

“* How many fools there are in this, the most spiritual city in the 
world!” I said to myself. And without thinking, I also stopped, in- 
creasing the number of fools. 

A gray river, a gray sky, a gray atmosphere. The last dashes 
of an autumnal light, of leaden color, showing in the distance the 
towers of Notre Dame. Carriages, automobiles, and all kinds of 

vehicles passing in all directions, on both sides of the river. Some 
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small boats, used for carrying passengers, going up and down its 
waters, giving more life to them. . . . 

No, those people were not fools: they were a part of the in- 
tellectual, contemplative Parisian people, who find in everything its 
true value. The river which swiftly and quietly flows on its course, is 
an idy]; the river that flows threatening destruction, is an epic strophe. 

There, there was a picture, a poem, and a symphony; and the 
Parisian public knew how to see and appreciate that picture, that 
poem, and that symphony. Yes, only among these people can exist 
the Salon d’Automne, and the Museum of the Louvre, the Grand 
Opera and the Music Hall of the Grand Palais, the Academy and the 
School of libre-versistes. This is not a town, but a soul. This is 
not a people, but an intelligence. 





ON WITH THE DANCE 
SHAEMAS O SHEEL 


Dancine has been the most deeply buried temple of all the arts 
amid the sands of desert days. ‘There is a peculiar significance in 
this, for dancing is at once the most elementary of the arts and the 
one which belongs most truly to all men; that it of all has been most 
nearly lost epitomizes the tragedy of the general turning-away from 
art. And equally significant of the conditions upon which the arts 
may return is the fact that this most democratic of them all is re- 
turning to us by way of the example of a few highly-trained, special- 
izing individuals. Progress, which is the virtue of change, has its 
immitigable laws just as tradition, which is the virtue of unchang- 
ing things, has its indecadent qualities. We can re-create an an- 
cient art in modern times not in ancient ways, but in modern. That 
which under natural conditions was developed by all the people must 
be revived and restored under artificial conditions by a few specialists 
who shall be teachers. 

The revival of dancing is also significant of the abiding, though 
often forgotten, need of the world for its arts, and of the strange 
immortality of the arts themselves. Within a very few years sev- 
eral great dancers have come to summon the world, who must have 
trained through long periods separately and without a common plan; 
yet with the effectiveness of a planned simultaneity they have ap- 
peared, as it were in a company. And the response of the public 
has been the welcome we give to an advent long desired. 

My own introduction to this momentous movement was by way 
of the incomparably greatest of its exponents, Isadora Duncan. 
Perhaps but two or three other hours of my life have been as im- 
portant to me as that in which I first saw her; one of those hours 
in which anh invisible beneficent hand is known upon the helm of 
destiny. In that hour I sensed the manifold meanings and impli- 
cations of the dance, and its beauties; since then I have studied it 
carefully and lovingly, and I venture to write about it because I am 
sure of its almost first importance to modern life. 

Of Isadora Duncan I have written elsewhere at length. She is 
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the greatest of the dancers, not because she does what they all do su- 
premely well, but because she does a different thing, and one which is 
related to the works of the others as the teaching of a John Baptist 
or a Francis of Assisi is related to the preaching of a Chrysostom 
or a Fénelon; better, as the poetry of a Shakespeare is related to 
the verse of a Hood or a Praed. The dancing of Isadora Duncan 
is a great symbol, one of the few superlative artistic expressions of 
eternal spiritual glories. Her endowment is no mere talent for the 
consummation of exterior beauties; she has genius of the finest kind. 
One of the selected sibyls, to her is given wisdom and understanding. 
The deep disease of the soul of the world, its wasting, anemic illness 
since it ate of the weeds of prudery and was torn by the tusks of 
brute supremacy and went astray on the hard roads of materialism, 
is known to her, and she has a great pity; and with devoted effort, 
through the consecrating trials of toil and rejection, she has fitted 
herself to be a physician of the spirit. She brings us pure delicate 
wine from the vineyard of beauty, and she will not mix and mingle 
with it any sharp strange bitters to sting our jaded taste. She 
comes garlanded with meadow-flowers, but they are from Arcady, 
and she will not wear the orchids that have beguiled us, as she thinks, 
too long. In her manner is nothing either of decadence or of the 
gigantic, splendid but futile mechanism of Wagner; she is of the 
company of Chopin, Mallarmé, Maeterlinck, Symons, Yeats, De- 
bussy, all who have held to the slender infrangible cord of the eternal 
essential tradition. She recalls things that the most ancient memory 
of the mind had forgotten, and startles our forgotten spiritual 
memories from a sleep of centuries. What glorious things she 
makes the soul remember! Once we were young, and the leaping 
blades of our desire striking the granite facts of life lit lively fires 
of wonder; we were simple, so that when the moving beauty of na- 
ture and the joy of each other’s company stirred us to ecstasies, we 
gave a free and natural expression to them: we danced: and we 
danced as the movements of waves and branches and the postures of 
hill and plain suggested, and as the exquisite beauties of our own 
bodies (actually known to us!) suggested. These memories take 
form in the dancing of Duncan; her curious, exquisite, subtle move- 
ments are as the drifting of a leaf over the ground, as the drifting 
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of a mist over the still surface of a pool in the morning; but it is not 
only forms she recalls: the very state of the soul in that time is re- 
covered, as we watch her, and once more we have a sense that hears 
the gods, 

But it is not only the memory of innocence and wonder that this 
woman reveals; no less than the priestess of the purest rite is she 
a prophetess of the sublimest aspirations. In the forms of her work 
she does not restrict herself to Grecian dances, but interprets also 
Beethoven and Chopin; and the spiritual significance of her varied 
expressions, being consistently pure and great, is of eternal value. 
It were like losing the way to Olympus in loitering before a bas-relief 
of the gods to consider her work only as a memory and take from 
it no inspiration. Because—as I believe, having tested her work 
and failed to find a flaw—because Isadora Duncan is one of the great 
artists of all times, she has been able to become in her dances a sym- 
bol of the soul of man in its earthly maze; a visible form of the 
spirit’s qualities and adventures, its wonders, fears, angers, joys, its 
loves, trials and triumphs. From her, for all that we seem so ill- 
attuned, even the most cultured of us dulled to such fine touches, we 
must receive much strength to aspiration and effort for beauty’s 
sake: for, as she has proved,—what the poets always know—the soul 
of the race is not dead but sleeping, and wakes ever responsive to the 
true touch. 

One who is often compared with Isadora Duncan is Maud Allan, 
and the comparison is natural as to external aspects, but with regard 
to spirit and significance there is no comparison, as there is no com- 
parison between the poet of deep content as well as perfected form, 
and the versifier who displays as great ingenuity of metre and 
rhyme for the mere illustration of a passing topic. Maud Allan 
is a beautiful woman, and perhaps the most graceful in motion of 
all living humanity. Besides these qualifications she has a great 
dramatic talent; and her accomplishment is the accomplishment of 
an actress using gestures and steps in place of speech. Her art I 
have elsewhere called dramatic dancing. She has no purpose of 
suggesting wonderful things, but only of making a flowing or rush- 
ing beauty before the eyes, or telling a definite story in an unmistak- 
able pantomime. A Vision of Salome, which is a little silent play, 
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is most characteristic of her work, and proves her an intelligent 
actress, but also proves the imperfection of her art-sense, else she 
could never do both this and her Grecian dances. More consistent 
with the latter are her dances to the Peer Gynt music, but they are 
also dramatic, not symbolic. Her greatest achievement is the dance 
to the music of the Death of Ase, wherein while wisely refraining 
from an attempt to suggest the mother of Peer Gynt, yet building 
up her individual interpretation in a purely dramatic way, she 
sweeps the emotions, like the fingers of a master on the lower chords 
of a lyre, to a tremendous climax. But in vain shall we await a 
whisper at the soul from Maud Allan’s dancing; we should neverthe- 
less be grateful for the boon of visible beauties of graceful motion 
and posture. 

The art of Ruth St. Denis is also dramatic dancing, more 
frankly avowed, taking the form of brief acts amid illustrative 
stage-settings and a supporting company. It is a little special art- 
form, and since it is very beautiful and has its own suggestive quali- 
ties, we may be thankful for it, though it is not greatly pertinent to 
a consideration of the revival of the dance. It is a delightful mem- 
ory, though not an inspiration or a hope. The rites at the temple 
of this subtle interpreter of Hindoo manners are varied, and not 
for the senses only, but for the spirit. An order of thought and 
an order of imagination having for us the value of great difference 
from our own are finely suggested, and we may from this little series 
of stage-pictures and rhythmic dumb-shows gain some understand- 
ing of the strange sensuous sacrificial East—the East where sacri- 
fice is garlanded and veiled in sensuousness, while the revels of sense 
are understrained by the warning drums of sacrifice. In the very 
austerity of the Yogi’s Attainment there is known the secret pres- 
ence of sensuous beauty, as though it would not be denied part in 
any service of truth; and the gross atmosphere of the Nautch revels 
betrays a feverish futile effort to escape, in the obvious and carnal, 
the inevitable presence of sacrifice in the very inner soul of each 
reveler. Other dances more subtly blend the two motives, especially 
that splendid Dance of the Five Senses. Here the goddess herself 
is lured from her altar by the jewels and wine, the flowers and incense 
of her service, and she dances, as these stir in turn each of her senses, 
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with the restrained intensity of bodily delight which only a woman 
of the Orient feels, and the end is utter weariness and complete re- 
nunciation. But this praise, which I cannot help paying, is a di- 
gression, for, in spite of her great bodily beauty and her delicate, 
courageous use of it, in spite of her skill as a dancer—I remember 
with delight the simple kicking step of the Dance of Sound—in spite 
of her fascinating suppleness—those flowing arms !—and her sooth- 
ing plasticity under the rhythms of the music; in spite of her sug- 
gestion of a few secrets of the strange sensuous sacrificial East, 
Ruth St. Denis helps little in the preparation .for a new advent of 
universal dancing. 

It seems to me too that very little of general impulse toward 
this advent can be caught from the dancers of the ballet mode, 
though so charming and capable exponents of this have recently 
helped in the first service of awakening interest in the dance as a 
form of art. But the technique of the ballet is a specialized and 
artificial one admitting no adaptation to popular purposes, and in- 
deed in part a technique of deformity and unhealthiness. The bal- 
let-dancer is an entertainer only, a performer in the places where we 
take our pleasures indolently, post-prandially, merely as spectators. 
Adeline Genée, the petite and delicate Danish woman with so piquant 
a face and such delightful hair, though she triumphed over her en- 
vironment—one of the most horrible managerial crimes of this com- 
mercial day having cast her like a pearl, or at least a flower, among 
swine—till she suggested fairy-tales and elvish things, yet could 
have inspired no one with a desire to help to right the wrong of our 
general neglect of the dance. As to Anna Pavlowa and Mikail 
Mordkin— 

I think that Pavlowa is greater than Genée precisely in the de- 
gree in which she is a more beautiful, a more perfectly proportioned 
woman. I think that Genée is greater than Pavlowa precisely in 
the degree in which her more winsome personality induces in her 
spectators a greater fascination—an exquisite fascination that is a 
real affection. In point of technique the two are equal; the greater 
prestige of the Russian woman is the adventitious effect of her con- 
nection with so impressive an institution as the Imperial Russian 
Ballet. It is true that Genée has not discovered to us an ability to 
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perform other than ballet-dances; but there is no reason to believe 
that she could not, and on the other hand Pavlowa and Mordkin, 
though capable of a very high art, continue to dance very wretched 
ballets, and to produce programmes of a hybrid and pernicious char- 
acter. While it is impossible for me to understand how an audience 
of cultured people can receive an illusion of artistic pleasure from an 
incongruous performance in which a few beautiful moments are lost 
in hours of error, I see that such things happen, and I greatly fear 
that Pavlowa and Mordkin are becoming dangerous obstacles to 
the progress of the revival of dancing, and to the induction of a 
wider understanding of the art’s greater meanings. It is unfortu- 
nate, for Mordkin’s illustration of the grace of motion possible to 
men, though lacking both subtlety and breadth, is yet salutary; and 
Pavlowa has such beauty and charm, and such splendid technique, 
that it is distressing to register anything against her. But these 
two have chosen to mingle ballet-dancing and dramatic dancing in 
such a way that the resultant is a pretentious fallacy unduly im- 
pressive to those who fail to note the greater possibilities being neg- 
lected. I have nothing to say against Coppelia, which is of the deli- 
cate quality of a fairy tale or a whimsical exquisite willow-pattern. 
But Giselle—that product of a period when art-concepts had gone 
to seed, an incoherent, lugubrious, artificial pantomime that rasped 
the nerves till it succeeded in producing a horrible similitude of 
pathos—against such products and such productions, as a lover of 
the dance I cry out! Also I would at least question the desirability 
of Aziade, that elaborately-staged playlet, which was pretentious but 
not pathetic, sensational but never really sensuous, and which con- 
cealed a little genuine dancing amid a lot of rather ridiculous acting. 
It is for Pavlowa and Mordkin to delight and inspire us by dramatic 
dances without the adventitious and fatal assistance of elaborate acts, 
gorgeous scenery and large companies, and in ballets of simplicity 
and delicacy; and they should also develop the qualities they display 
in the Bacchanal. That is a dance of dances—Pavlowa and Mord- 
kin to Glazvunow’s Bacchanal! The glory of the madness of wine 
in the veins of youth, the dangerous delirious freedom and the peril- 
ous passion of it, the sudden flood of wildness that is one of the dis- 
guises of beauty—the liberation of vigorous limbs, the inspired com- 
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mand of impetuous and languorous steps, graceful swayings and 
gestures, head-tossings and arm-wavings and thrillings ecstatic of 
all the body—done so spiritedly, so perfectly, with such wild sweet 
suggestions of the very joy of life! I can as fervently wish for 
more performances of this Bacchanal, and for the development, 
through gay and grave, of the style to which it belongs, as I can 
pray for deliverance, my own and every man’s, from Giselle and all 
such bathetic outrages. 

The latest of the dancers who have come with words of the one 
message is the Countess Thamara de Swirsky, a young Russian 
noblewoman, who, after entertaining and subsequently excoriating 
the wealthy folk of Newport, has for the sake of reaching a larger 
public, subjected herself to the trying conditions of the vaudeville 
stage. Shortened, deprived of proportion, squeezed into twenty 
minutes, her three dances are not in such circumstances to be justly 
appraised. She has a stately beauty, and she knows how to drape 
it perhaps better than any of the other dancers. In her Tanagra 
tableaux she is a veritable living Hellenic woman, a Dorian, one of 
the strong and golden-haired ones who conquered Greece and gave it 
glory, and were akin to the ancestors of the Russians, for it is not 
by accident that the Russians have always looked toward Greece, 
but because they found the glorious bright records of their own 
gods there. 

Yet, though she looks the woman of Hellas, and postures with 
fine suggestiveness of Hellenic things, the Countess de Swirsky is a 
Slav; her interpretation of the Glazvunow Bacchanal is purely 
Slavic, with a certain temper in it which even a Dorian could never 
have felt. It is not as satisfactory as Pavlowa’s Bacchanal, but 
whether Swirsky actually failed to bind the hap-hazard of the music 
into a sure though wild rhythm, or whether the mere physical con- 
dition of a small stage made it seem so, I am not able to say. In 
the Bat dance the Countess created beautiful rhythms both with her 
sweeping wings and with her competent feet. I await a performance 
of greater extent which shall tell us more of Thamara de Swirsky’s 
qualities; for the present I know that she has beauty, talent, intelli- 
gence, youth, ambition and the love of her art. She will probably 
tend to develop modern and original dances rather than to revive 
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ancient forms; she promises, as she studies, learns and perfects, to 
be one of the leaders of the new movement. 

One more individual dancer whom it is most important to con- 
sider is a man, and for that reason I have reserved him for the last, 
and because he is not widely known as a dancer, but as a courageous, 
and in the public view eccentric, protestant against modern dress; 
and as a producer of Greek drama in accordance with living Greek 
tradition. Of course I refer to Raymond Duncan. Of his work 
as a whole, and its possible meanings, I have written enthusiastically 
elsewhere; here I would only recall that in the course of his produc- 
tions of Alcestis and Electra he dances as the chorus danced in the 
ancient theatre, and does it worthily. I have not seen him attempt 
other sorts of dancing, elaborate efforts of stepping and swaying, 
and perhaps a man would have to be more beautiful than he is to do 
these things. But not even his own sister can either present the 
visible beauty of Hellenic posturing or suggest the spirit of Greek 
tragedy as he can. I do not think he will ever accomplish the mira- 
cle, which is his sister’s, of showing us, in the seeming of a dance of 
the body, the very essential flow of moods through the spirit, in all 
its subtle variations, from ecstatic joy to vague terror in the face of 
baffling destinies; because Raymond Duncan is not subtly attuned 
to the moods, and is fascinated by external beauties. He senses the 
sublimity of destiny rather as a towering dark immuring cliff, than 
as an imponderable bewildering veil behind which there are moving 
mysteries and magic things. It is his to induce a majestic dramatic 
awe, by means of a recovery of the strange and wonderful gestures 
of the Greek dancers; gestures which were pure symbols, not of 
spiritual things, but, with definite and conventional applications, 
of the emotions and passions of man. This is so important a re- 
covery that I hope a wide public will soon have the opportunity of 
seeing this lone evangel of many outcast creeds in the réle of dancer. 

For it is the dance as a force in that new propagandum of Art 
which is eagerly seeking the generous conquest of all men, in which 
we must be interested. It were nothing to us more than a puppet- 
show, if it were only a passing amusement, if it remained only on the 
stage, if it were a sort of easel-picture, made ineffective when taken 
from its special frame, and from under its special light, useless for 
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the gracing of our halls and courts. I think we should welcome each 
new manifestation which is a true dance, distinct from the romp of 
the music-hall and the slouch of the ball-room, because each can 
move us in different ways, or awaken different companies of us. 
That Pavlowa has captivated her thousands and Genée her tens of 
thousands is well, for to watch them is to be summoned to consider 
beauty of motion, and at least delicacy of suggestion, and to ap- 
preciate them is to add more than a mite to one’s wsthetic stores. 
And many doubtless are made, by the experience of seeing these art- 
ists of the ballet, more receptive of those whose art seems at first 
more difficult of appreciation by the majority, yet has in fact a 
surer appeal, since it awakens the desire of emulation. The eager 
flow of appreciation that went out to Isadora Duncan, Maud Allan, 
the Countess de Swirsky, and the Anna Pavlowa of the Bacchanal 
has its source in the impulse natural to every human being to ex- 
press emotional states and fluctuations by movements of the whole 
body; an impulse banned and chained by social custom, but still re- 
belliously alive—poor captive, it leaped in wistful recognition of 
its own glorious possibilities if only we would in self-mercy liberate 
it! Everyone who saw these beautifully simple natural dance-ex- 
pressions of the moods and the emotions knew in the heart that he 
or she often wanted and needed to do just so. And the wild hope 
came that perhaps some day again we might do so without incurring 
society’s verdict of insanity. 

But the enlistment of many of us in the ranks of dancers is not 
the ultimate result to be sought. As the dance must not stop at 
the proscenium arch, so also it must not stop with its own perform- 
ance, but must be a contribution to the evolution of an art of life. 
The first spark which the public has caught from the light of the 
individual dancers has kindled a wide and active interest in folk- 
dancing, and this may have far-reaching effects. Beyond their ob- 
vious beneficent physical results,—erect carriage, light step, vigorous 
flow of blood,—folk-dances are conventionalized, but naturally con- 
ventionalized, expressions of the emotions, and the exercise of them 
must tend to reéstablish the emotions in life. The impetuous and 
barbaric Polish and Hungarian dances mean pride and passion and 
desire, and the less spectacular Irish dances mean joyousness and a 
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subtle pursuit of rhythm. And there is the magic word in which all 
the secrets of the dance are summed up—rhythm! 

It has been a matter of entire unconcern to us that we have gone 
about the daily work and the daily pleasure with no thought of 
rhythmic motion or rhythmic speech, and we have done things un- 
necessarily and worn unnecessary things which have made rhythmic 
speech and motion impossible; and the very idea of rhythm has been 
absent from our minds unless in some special moments when with an 
effort we have recaptured it for the basis of a sort of appreciation 
of poetry or music. That rhythm should be the very fact of our 
speech, our actions and our every thought; that unless it is so, we 
are forever incapable of finding the true path to that goal of beauty 
which is our deepest secret desire, has been a lost and wandering 
truth. Yet till this wandering truth is set in its place in the heavens 
that sway our destiny, we shall be in darkness, our conquests hollow, 
our arts futile, and our destiny itself awry. And the muse of the 
dance hastens to us not to gain our plaudits for her grace, but to 
bear this star in her hands and set it before our eyes, and bid us un- 
cover and restore the temple and the universal rites of rhythm. In 
that temple all miracles may be accomplished. A couple of years 
ago there was in Paris a young woman of rather ordinary character 
and endowments, in her usual moments, who, being put in a hyp- 
notic trance, danced spontaneously to various suggestions—music 
of Gluck, Schubert, Chopin and Tschaikowsky, humorous dialogues, 
tragic recitals and heroic speeches—with absolute, significant and 
beautiful plasticity to every instantaneous suggestion. Similarly, 
may not the secret of the miracles of the saints and of the Christ be 
only a more perfect correspondence with the eternal rhythms? Is 
not rhythm, indeed, the essence of religion? And social justice and 
fraternity must be based on a rhythmic reconciliation of individuals 
and groups now out of tune. <A race which could dance communally 
could not be divided into masters and slaves. 

Here is the art, which, once accepted, is both the most imperi- 
ous and the most encouraging, the opener of most doors, come to 
our door on eager feet. We can indeed mock it by insincere imita- 
tions of its technique while closing our lives to its influence; but 
once we really understand and love it and accept and practise it as 
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an art, we must turn to the ways of beauty and seek to be always of 
the company of the flowers on that way, moving to the breath and 
the music of the old winds of time. These things we must do as 
we come to understand the essence of the dance, and I, being of the 
children of faith, can believe that by the running feet and the sway- 
ing arms of the little band who have providentially appeared, we are 
being awakened to a lasting spell in which we shall do all the acts of 
thought and of motion between the cradle and the grave in an ec- 
stasy of rhythm; and strife and hatred, cruelty and stupidity, with 
the wrongs that rest on them, and they are all wrongs, can no longer 
be. For to live rhythmically is to live beyond the possibility of 
error. And while the day of every man’s perfection in the rite is 
sadly distant, may we not indeed believe that the revelation has 
come, and that it rests with us who have the vision to spread it and 
to fill the ears of the world with the joyous cry, On With The Dance! 





WOMAN IN PROFILE 
MARIAN COX 


“ A pageant of profiles!” said Prince Dolmar, as he stood beside 
his friend, within the embrasure of a window in a club overlooking 
Fifth Avenue, and watched the motors and carriages passing by in 
the vivid autumn air. 

“The profile of the American woman already interests me,” he 
went on, in his whimsical, ebullient mood, “ and, so far, that is all 
I have had the chance to see of her. I have been in New York but a 
few days and yet have seen more profiles of women here than I have 
ever observed in London, Paris or Berlin. Has the American woman 
mastered the art of the profile? In her fugitive activities and vi- 
vacities she seems to promise so. She is always coming or just going 
and is never really there, or anywhere. Can even marriage make of 
her a permanent factor? I doubt it. Therein consists her charm. 
Really I am beginning to fancy that I may find my ideal here. 
My ideal would be found in the woman who has mastered the 
art of the profile.” 

“Ts it an Art?” queried Sydney Waite, the one friend and 
cicerone of the Prince in the city. 

“ An Art indeed. And if you will listen to me patiently I will 
explain why and how. The woman gifted with the art of the profile 
would not only be my ideal, but would be the supreme feminine per- 
sonality of to-day. She would make her position—of superior class 
and fortune—a thing of romance, instead of the mere feeding 
trough it now signifies. The great woman of modern times must 
be she who presents only the profile view of herself and life. She 
would be a stamp of grace upon democracy ; and would make thrones 
issue from the thoughts of moribund minds. She would be but a pro- 
file; a half-revelation; far more stimulating to the taste of to-day 
than could be a Venus, arising in entire revelation from her ocean 
concealment. Venus would be a bore. Art has improved her by omit- 
ting her arms; thus we still flock to see her statue; but a living com- 
plete Venus could not long hold the modern attention. Men now 
desire their loves overdraped. To their wives they give wings, say- 
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ing: * Now hide yourself beneath these and let me alone’; to their 
mistresses they give the concealment of silks, satins and silence. And 
if possession of the latter were as legitimate as in ancient times, men 
would lose all desire for them. A harem is the dullest and most moral 
place in the world. Where religion has made polygamy a duty, it 
has taken away all its charm, and made faithfulness to one a lawless 
sensuality attractive to everyone imbued with imagination. Now- 
adays if a thing is to remain desirable and precious to man, it must 
be separated and secreted, like gems wrapped in jeweler’s cotton, in- 
stead of, as in antiquity, heaped together and carried openly in 
salvers and urns. That is why I say the woman of the profile must 
become the great romantic figure of to-day. She will suit the spirit 
of her times, the XX Century, as Aspasia suited the Golden Age, 
Agnes Sorel the XV Century, Du Barry the XVIII Century, and 
Flora, Republican Rome. For she alone can bring a thrill of poetry 
into its leveling prose. She will redirect man’s imagination from 
mechanics and the conquest of the air, to Ovid’s art and a renaissance 
of gailantry. Only the woman in profile can achieve this. And 
why? Because the full face is bourgeois and hopelessly matter-of- 
fact, whereas the side face piques the inert fancy as it seems to say: 
‘I am in the attitude of passing visions—hold me if you can. I am 
placed like the faces of deities when stamped upon the metal for the 
greedy handling of men. I am in the pose of a queen when mingling 
with her people, giving but half to one side, half to the other, and 
thus saluted, venerated, idolized, by those subjects who could never 
endure the full revelation of aught they worshiped’... Ah, the 
woman who is endowed with a beautiful profile has no shadow upon 
the other side but that of a crown. More than any other influence, 
I believe that of a woman’s profile has created the havoc of love in 
man. Invariably it stirs him to seek—the other side; and the entire 
impetus of love in a man consists in the seeking. Where there is 
nothing to seek, when all is given, there is nothing to love. The 
tragedy of marriage is that a man always sees in full face the woman 
he has wooed in profile. A bench for two lovers, a ride, a walk to- 
gether, gets its charm because of the profile. Whereas the breakfast 
table, the conjugal bed and téte-d-tétes get their boredom because of 
the full face. No woman can look reproach at a man with her pro- 
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file. Nor can it give him candor, simplicity, honesty—three things he 
really detests in woman. But it does give him illusions, dreams, in- 
spirations: the aliment of love. I believe that more men have mar- 
ried because of their ideal of a woman’s profile at their hearth-side 
than from any other motive. Disappointment comes when they dis- 
cover that in marriage the profile turns away and becomes a full face 
that—talks!” 

“T agree with you there,” ejaculated Sydney, who was married. 

“For silence belongs only to the profile, and no man has ever yet 
had enough of silence in his marriage, or enough of speech in his 
courtship. The art of the profile is really the great art for woman 
to-day. The woman is an artist who succeeds in leaving in a man 
the memory of a profile. Man never wants to retain anything of a 
woman but a picture, anyway, a picture upon which can wax his sen- 
timentality. He does not want to be loved. Witness the unrecipro- 
cated loves of the great women whom genius endowed with a rare 
capacity for love; from Sappho to Mary Wollstonecraft they are 
recorded, proving that man does not desire to be loved, only to love. 
His chief need in life is to adore. One cannot adore the full face; 
and women maintain the full-face view when they love. Only profiles 
can be wooed. The full face belongs to the gyneceum. Between the 
two there is the difference between a fresco and a map. The first is 
suggestive art, the second, experienced routes. A man looks for 
flaws in the full-face, but never does aught but admire the profile. 
They appeal to obverse sides of his nature. If it had not been for 
some few beautiful women who have had the cleverness to remain as 
profiles to men, men would never have accorded to women the homage 
of their respect. We respect only the half-revealed. And love must 
have respect as one of its components, otherwise it degenerates into 
the vulgar or the flabby. The great empress Catherine understood 
this; and was clever enough to kill her lovers after they had lost the 
profile view of her in the full one; for she realized that love, in them, 
could never again be so ardent. Sooner or later in every man’s 
heart there is enshrined the profile of some woman who is never de- 
throned until he has seen all sides of her, and so thereafter is pre- 
sented by memory in full view. I doubt whether Adam would have 
accepted the fatal fruit from Eve if he had not been surveying her 
in profile as she plucked it.” 
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“Must you go to Genesis to prove the importance of your 
theory? ” 

‘Observation of the modern woman is sufficient to establish it. 
She bids fair to forget the power of the profile, and to reveal and 
give too much of herself. I fancy the American women are, at pres- 
ent, respected by their men more than are the women of other nations, 
simply because the American men, as yet, have had no time to study 
anything of her but her profile. In Europe, too, she is only a profile; 
and that is why #'! discuss her more than they do their own woman- 
kind. Is there more than the profile to her? Or is she really a metal- 
lic goddess blank upon the other side? This surmise is what interests 
us foreigners in the American woman. Little is known of her. She 
does not figure in your history, save as a nebulous background. 
There is something about her so callous and yet so artificial, so 
piquantly naive and yet poseuse. Really your American woman is 
but a profile, as yet. Thence she is interesting and adorable, so long 
as she makes us dream of the other side. But what if there is no 
other side to her? What if she is hiding indigence instead of afflu- 
ence? What if she can never love, and so can never present to man 
the full view? Will her profile then lose any of its charm? ... I 
have come to discover these things for myself. I shall marry one of 
your Americans, the one who is most master of the profile, for I could 
love her; but I shall cure my love by discovering the truth of her 
full view.” 

“So, love, too, you must have? ” asked his auditor, now survey- 
ing the Prince with his shrewd, appraising, American eye, which 
ever sought the defect before its valuations, in order to be absolved 
from the emotional burden of admiration. Sydney admired the ex- 
traordinary gifts of mind and person of the Prince to such an extent 
that it appeased him to realize that his debt-ridden indigence placed 
him in a position of marketability which depreciated his value to that 
of a pound of flesh. 

The obvious marketability of Prince Dolmar had aroused preju- 
dice and disparagement among the men of the clubs, into which Syd- 
ney Waite had introduced him, and it was whispered among them that 
Sydney, a New York plutocrat of one generation ambitious for so- 
cial extensions abroad, was financing the destitute nobleman upon a 
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quest for the golden girl whose plethoric coffers would resurrect the 
ancient glories of his defunct house. This was covertly resented by 
the men and rendered them impervious to the brilliant personality of 
the Prince and to his blithe espousal of his own cause and aim. 

** Wait until you have secured your heiress, and you will see them 
change,” Sydney would say to him, “ for Americans can resist any- 
thing but success.” 


For reasons of his own, reasons Jesuitical, pertaining to that 
lust of power rife in the circles in which he moved, Sydney had 
undertaken to instigate the success of the Prince in another one of 
the great marriages of international significance, consolidating roy- 
alty with dollars. Thus when he regarded him at the end of his ex- 
patiation upon woman’s profile and queried, “‘ So love, too, you must 
have?” it was with an anxious foreboding before complications. 
Strange to say, though the Prince claimed to be flagrantly mer- 
cenary, there was an incorrigible romanticism in his nature which, 
at times, bewildered and annoyed those who, like Sydney, were in- 
terested in seeing him accept life as an algebraic formula whose ever- 
besought 2 must be—wealth. For it alone could solve his difficulties 
and reinstate him in his own. 

“ Love, too, why not? ” replied the Prince. “ The profiles of your 
women are so promising I am beginning to dream, in spite of myself, 
that I can find one uniting lovability with suitability.” 

“Do not expect too much; it is the tragedy of youth to want 
everything. Besides I have already selected the heiress for you. 
You are to meet her at dinner to-night. She is the richest young 
woman in her own right, in the Metropolis, and is so strenuously 
American that America is not big enough for her ambition; hence 
she is looking for a Prince Charming who will transport her across the 
seas from where she can safely snowball the statue of Bartholdi. It is 
amusing to see how our women, when emancipated by wealth from 
pretence, reveal themselves as curious little anarchs against liberty. 
Once established in Europe they are the greatest sticklers for form, 
ceremony, and aristocracy. The name of the one you are to meet 
to-night is Cynthia Marlowe. She is a relative of my wife.” 

“ So it is all arranged!” said the Prince with a sigh. It was his 
goal; his duty, personal, political, ancestral. One can do nothing 
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without money. The politeness of kings is leisure, not punctuality, 
and their morality consists in immunity from the sordid motives and 
needs of others. How could these royal prerogatives be secured 
save through the agencies of wealth? In the past, thrones were 
built of gold, but to-day they are built upon gold. Dispossessed, the 
Prince felt that he had a right to come ino his own through the min- 
istrations of another. All that he appropriated would be his due. 
Then why did he sigh? What did he surrender for the triumph of 
this marriage? Merely the secret ritual, the hidden pomps, of the 
imponderable Ideal. And to what did ideals lead save to exile from all 
sympathy, comprehension, and participation in the world? The 
Prince loved the world in the way we love the thing that has made 
us suffer sufficiently to inspire us with the desire to master it. So 
now he shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“Very well. It is understood. I will marry her if the settlements 
can be arranged. I leave it all to you.” 

Sydney was equal to the charge. That night the Prince and 
Cynthia met; both prepared to accept a personage far inferior to 
that which they discovered, hence their courtship was initiated in the 
auspiciousness of surprise. 

Cynthia Marlowe, in personality, was staunch, sallow and strident ; 
and affected the extreme of smartness in attire and manner. She had 
watchful eyes, an indiscreet mouth, unable to close over its stores, and 
a shapely nose whose nostrils had each a little nick in them, as though 
worn there by her constant scenting for victims for snubs. In char- 
acter she was the typical American woman, as the possession of great 
wealth evolves her. She was enpanoplied in suspicions regarding 
everything of her own nationality, and was so much like all her social 
compatriots that her chief aim in life was to distinguish herself from 
them. Thus she expended her energies and time in a calculating 
vigil of life. She was vigilant against any abrogation from her 
wealth and social position, a thing so precarious in the headless chaos 
of New York society that its quest wholly consumes the feminine na- 
tures in futile strife with each other, and refused to know any one 
whose limitations of purse or visiting list opened them to the sus- 
picion of wanting something from her. Americans want so much 
themselves that they cannot tolerate any want in another. But vig- 
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ilance absorbed only a portion of her energies; the rest was expended 
in calculations as to ways and means of procuring more self-aggran- 
dizement. She was a patronizer of the arts, like all the ambitious 
plutocrats of her country, but not a patron: that is, she would give 
a surplus of admiration or money to any form of art or artist already 
in their ultimate of rank, beyond any need of her or others, but had 
no more perception or regard for the uncirculating mintage of art’s 
gold than has a cowslip for a comet. Philanthropy, also, she adopted ; 
for it was fashionable, and kept her name and picture in the papers; 
but she made her secretary select all the philanthropies to which 
she so liberally contributed, and protect her vigorously from learn- 
ing, reading or hearing anything of them. She had now been out 
five seasons in New York society and had concluded that no fields to 
conquer were there: everything was too readily and exclusively ac- 
corded to the open sesame of wealth. This was not flattering or in- 
spiring to the personal powers she fancied she possessed, and her 
virile blood, inherited from pioneer ancestors, tingled in somnolence 
and boredom until she resolved upon a marriage that would trans- 
plant her into vast, alien, foreign spheres, whose reluctance to absorb 
her would stimulate all her faculties and energies. This is the secret 
of the American woman’s love of deracination. She must have some- 
thing to overcome; antagonism arms her. The Father of her Country 
is suitably emblemized by an axe, and this little implement dancing in 
her corpuscles is the root of her wanderlust and activities. 

In a week the Prince and Cynthia were formally engaged. The 
journals waxed flamboyant over their fiangailles. The wife of Sydney 
Waite negotiated for the rent of one of the great houses in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, for the coming season; and everyone sought 
to wine and dine the fiancés. They were seen, admired, and envied, 
everywhere. Snapshots were taken of them as they stood in the ro- 
tunda of the Metropolitan and at the Horse Show; and they were de- 
scribed at all the great functions and festivities. Cynthia lost her 
former strained or blasé expression and became urbane and merry, 
with a novel little air of proprietorship over her blond Prince. And 
he, too, manifested all the signs of one whose hopes are consummated. 

Ever affable, smiling, loquacious, magnetic from the springs of 
inner felicity, he charmed everyone by the promiscuity of his bril- 
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liancy, which they called his democracy, until his popularity became 
unprecedented. The débutantes called him “ Prince Charming” to 
his face, and the dowagers sent him flowers, and dreamed of a return 
in strawberry leaves at his table in Paris next season. 

Cynthia had ordered her trousseau and preparations for the nup- 
tials were in full sway when suddenly a peculiar change became notice- 
able in the Prince. His former demeanor made the change still more 
striking than otherwise it might have been. At first it was observed 
that he was absent-minded, listless, unnaturally silent and preoccu- 
pied, as though brooding over some deep problem or haunting 
thought. Often when addressed he did not reply or seem to hear, 
and on the streets he frequently passed his friends without sign of 
recognition. Then it became unmistakably evident that he was avoid- 
ing all his former associates. He was seen no more in public and his 
absence was remarked in the houses and clubs previously frequented 
by him. He declined all invitations and those already accepted were 
broken by brief notes from him. Even these in a few instances he 
neglected to send, and his absence from several dinners where he was 
expected, made his strange behavior still more generally commented 
upon. Within two weeks he became a mystery. A mystery over 
which curiosity agitated itself in vain, for the only ones who could 
have elucidated it at the time, Cynthia or Sydney, were inaccessible. 
Sydney was away on a fortnight’s hunting trip in Canada, and 
Cynthia, after she had appeared a few times in the world, unattended 
by the Prince, and been questioned about him, had also suddenly 
secluded herself and refused to be communicated with by anyone. 
But though non-committal or evasive to inquiries, she had appeared 
so smiling and gay that the report was circulated of her having broken 
the engagement because of some belated revelations concerning the 
private affairs of the Prince. And this was the news that greeted 
Sydney upon his arrival. 

He hastened at once to Cynthia for an explanation. He, too, 
immediately attributed the cause to her; for he knew the financial 
plight of the Prince too well to attribute to him any change of mind 
regarding the hymeneal masterpiece, so artfully contrived. 

He was received by Cynthia in her Louis Seize boudoir of rose 
fané and gold. She looked worn and peevish; her complexion was 
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mottled ; and the little nicks in her nostrils were enlarged from the in- 
flation of their restive breathing. They suggested the idea to Sydney 
of little taut reins arched over the steed of her evident distemper. 
But in a moment she gave vent to her agitation: 

* You ask what is the matter with the Prince and me, when I was 
just about to send for you and ask you to find out the same for me! 
We have had no quarrel, no misunderstanding, no difficulties of any 
kind, and yet all of a sudden he has ceased to come to see me, or to 
go out with me, or even to answer my notes or give me any explanation 
whatsoever of his strange, his unpardonable behavior. What am I 
to think? Does he want to break our engagement? If so, he has 
taken an outrageous method of doing so. Or has something hap- 
pened to him which he is fearful of revealing to me and which troubles 
him to the point of mental irresponsibility for his present conduct? 
Perhaps some affair, some threat, or debt, greater than those he has 
confessed to? You see, Sydney, how I am giving him every benefit of 
the doubt. I have waited patiently during these terrible past weeks 
for an explanation. But now I can bear it no longer. His treatment 
of me is too humiliating. You must go to him at once and take this 
message: if by to-morrow afternoon he does not come to me and 
fully and satisfactorily explain, I shall not marry him! No; nor 
shall I ever see him or communicate with him again! ” 

The last sentences weakened from a tremolo in her voice, and her 
glaucous eyes became suffused with tears. 

“There are still many eligible princes left,” she added, plain- 
tively. “But only one Prince Dolmar. I know that. That is 
why I have stood so much from him. Ah, there is no one else in the 
world like him. He makes even his money difficulties seem pictur- 
esque instead of sordid as they would seem in an American. Even 
in rags he would be crowned by romance. He is so handsome, bril- 
liant, charming, and while he has treated me so shamefully it has 
made me realize that I—I really love him!” 

Then she swore Sydney to secrecy while she admitted that she 
would overlook and forgive anything from the Prince if he would 
but return to her; and charged Sydney with the achievement of this 
end, urging him to go immediately to him with her message. 

The Prince had a small suite in one of the fashionable bachelor 
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apartments just off the Avenue, and Sydney found him there, sunken 
in the depths of a commodious chair, smoking and reading Hazlitt’s 
Liber Amoris. 

He greeted Sydney with a curious self-conscious manner, as 
though merely annoyed at the interruption his entrance caused 
in some phantom panorama of thought, from which he could not 
sufficiently disentangle himself even to realize the presence of his 
friend. Sydney observed with speechless amazement the change 
wrought in the entire personality of the Prince. 

The open, mercurial, exuberant light of his former self seemed 
to have been completely extinguished upon the surface, and to have 
fallen down, deep into some profound recess of his spirit, where it 
smouldered in an intensity of dejection, in an avidity of despair, 
which licked its hurts and its solitude in a sombre solace. 

His face had the set morose look of one whose life is deflected 
inwards; its lineaments appeared wasted and parched as though 
from the preying upon them of insomnia’s incubi, and his eyes were 
congested from the strain of prolonged brooding. Over his whole 
person was that atmosphere of an unreachable and cherished solitude 
of soul which frustrates the step of approaching worldliness and 
disarms all its knowledge like some vision of a Jacob battling with 
an angel in the midst of modern men. 

Sydney was bewildered and shocked. 

“Why, what is the matter, old fellow?” he involuntarily ex- 
claimed. “ Are you ill or in trouble? ” 

“Til!” replied the Prince, with an intonation of irony, “ yes, 
that is it; I daresay, I am ill.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Mentally, spiritually, and so,—physically.” 

“T am awfully sorry to hear this. But why did you not let me 
know before, or Cynthia?” Sydney said perfunctorily; then went 
on, gravely, “ Really, Dolmar, illness does not excuse your actions 
toward Cynthia. There must be some deeper reason than that. 
You must explain yourself definitely. She is indignant, outraged, 
and has sent me here to-day with the message that if you do not 
fully explain by to-morrow at five—all is off between you!” 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders and said, softly, “ Kismet!” 
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“Do you mean to imply that you do not care? Dolmar, what 
in the name of Heaven is the matter with you? ” 

“ Sydney, I will be frank with you. During the past weeks 
I have been going through a terrible conflict trying to decide whether 
or not I can go through with the mockery of this marriage. All of 
a sudden it has become distasteful, nay worse, repulsive, tragic, to 
me!” 

“* What has happened to make it so? Only a few weeks ago and 
it represented the goal of your ambitions, the acme of all success. 
What has happened to change you so? ” 

“Something has happened, I admit,” he replied, slowly, as 
though verging on detachment into reverie. 

“Come, confide everything to me. Have I not already proven 
myself your friend? ” 

“* Indeed, yes, Sydney,” said the Prince in a low, melancholy tone, 
“and believe me when I tell you that it has been only on your ac- 
count that I have hesitated, in this strife of irresolution. I felt that 
I must marry Cynthia in order to pay my debt to you, while for my 
own part, I would prefer never to see her again.” 

Then in a changed voice he added abruptly: 

“ Sydney, I am in love.” 

“In love!” Sydney drew a whistling breath and surveyed him 
with mocking distrustful eyes. “ With whom? ” 

“ Alas, that I myself do not know!” 

“You are jesting!” 

“ Do I look like one who jests? ” 

“Then you must be mad. How can you be in love when you say 
you do not even know with whom? ” 

“Tt is true. I do not know her name or anything about her, 
but I have seen her; and that is enough. I have seen her every few 
days during the past three weeks and that has been sufficient for me 
to recognize in her—beyond the cavil of a doubt—my ideal.” 

“The woman in profile? ” queried Sydney, endeavoring to sub- 
due his sarcasm until he had elicited the full particulars. 

“ Ah, you remember that! I am glad. Now you will under- 
stand. That realization of her, long before I ever saw her, should 
alone prove that it is Fate. He who thwarts fate disorganizes his 
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life and self. I have seen this woman only in profile. But I know 
her as well as I know myself, for I have dreamed of her all my 
life.” | 

“ Where have you seen her? ” 

“ There,” he designated one end of the oblong chamber, “ from 
that window. It directly faces some windows in a rear wing of the 
Hotel—and in one of them I found her.” 

Sydney could scarcely restrain his derision, but dared not be- 
tray it, as he saw that the Prince was in deadly earnest and grew 
more and more excited as he bestowed his confidence. 

“In the one opposite my own. I never know when she will be 
there. Once or twice she has appeared on consecutive days and 
again several have elapsed before she is visible. She remains there 
for varying lengths of time, but never very long. And Sydney, 
there is a strangeness about the way she comes and goes from that 
window which mystifies me. It is most puzzling, mysterious, dis- 
quieting. And she herself is so strange, so thrillingly, inexplica- 
bly strange, that I cannot satisfy myself that I am not the victim 
of an hallucination. This doubt of myself, coupled with my infatu- 
ation, is either crazing or killing me! Oh, Sydney, it is really a 
godsend that you have come to me to-day. For perhaps you can 
prove whether or not I am beset by some unheard-of form of in- 
sanity, some perversion of vision, or maniacal delusion, or what!” 

Impetuously, he arose. 

“She may be there now. Come, let us see.” 

The two men went to the window and through the frail tracery 
of the sash curtain, looked beyond into the casement opposite, so 
near that it seemed within a deceptive arm’s reach. Sydney started 
to draw aside the intervening net when the Prince arrested his hand. 

“No, we must not be seen. Someone else is in that room who 
watches her constantly: a veritable Cerberus !—whether servant, 
guardian, father, or just what, I cannot for the life of me determine. 
But once, at the start, when I was unwary, he caught sight of me 
and immediately drew her away. For five days afterwards, she did 
not reappear. Since then I have been most cautious.” 

But as he was speaking Sydney was wholly absorbed in contemp- 
lation of what was visible opposite, beyond the high casement: a 
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woman’s face in profile, an exquisite face, impassive as though 
sculptured, and yet aglow with all the tints of life; and crowning it 
was a wealth of tawny hair whose tresses cradled each other in a slum- 
brous vivacity like that of covied serpents. She was looking down. 
Her lashes lay like a black butterfly at rest upon her cheeks. One 
could imagine her reading a Book of Hours, pictured by Clovio. She 
looked like a creature emerged from a missal, sealed away from the 
world by the golden clasp of a reliquary, but reigning over some efful- 
gent refuge of life which could be reached by love’s ladder of dreams. 

“Do you see her? ” whispered the Prince, as though he doubted 
the evidence of his own senses. 

“ Certainly,” confirmed Sydney, himself doubting the reality of 
the apparition, so mysterious did it appear in its stillness, so fabulous 
in its rapt posture and supernalism. 

“Then it is neither delusion, nor phantasy, nor am I mad!” 
The Prince drew a deep breath of relief. “ But Sydney, she is al- 
ways the same. She never turns to the window. She never looks out. 
She never moves except as she comes and goes. What do you make of 
it? ” 

“It is certainly odd,” muttered Sydney, his brows drawn in per- 
plexity, while a thrill of the inexplicable quivered through him. 
“ There is certainly a woman there. Of that there can be no doubt.” 

* Look, here he comes. What is he? ” cried the Prince, suddenly 
gripping Sydney’s arm, as there appeared beside her a little old man, 
with a sinister face, brassy tinted and withered as a russet apple, a 
white goatee, and enormous black eyebrows, giving it a foreign ap- 
pearance. He bent over the woman and seemed to be addressing her 
with words to which she vouchsafed no reply. 

“ What is he? ” repeated the Prince, in an anxiety that summoned 
his friend to explain and dispel all the peculiarities of the sorcerous 
scene. “ What is he—to her? Can you imagine? ” 

Sydney did not reply, so concentrated was his attention, and 
after an interval of silence, the Prince said to him, very low, “ Sydney, 
the idea has just flashed upon me that he has hypnotized her. That 
at least could account for her demeanor. Observe closely all his move- 
ments—and let us see if this is not a solution.” 

The pantomime in the window had become still more wildly mys- 
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terious. The old man was now bending over her and touching her 
hair with what seemed a strange befondlement or necromancy, until it 
became evident that he was withdrawing hairpins from the coils of 
her hair. Slowly, one by one, he proceeded to draw them forth 
until at last all her hair tumbled down suddenly over her throat and 
shoulders, like Danae’s caressing shower of gold. Then he produced 
a tortoise shell comb which he began to draw sinuously through the 
thick rivulet. 

“A coiffeur!”’ ejaculated Sydney, buoyantly recovering his 
poise as he scented a humorous element in the affair. 

“No; he loves her hair. You can see that in his every gesture. 
To comb it is but some indulged folly of his dotage. . . . Sydney, 
if it were not for her hair I would not believe her alive. But look at 
it. How marvelous and living it is!” 

And the two silently regarded the spectacle as though participat- 
ing in some phenomenal event. The hair responded like a living 
thing to the traffic of the comb; it sleekened from the strain of its 
touch, it curled voluptuously upon its departure, it tossed hither and 
thither in ethereal abandons beside the ravished track. The tresses 
of the Villas, in which was confined all the essence of their lives, could 
never have been more sumptuously vivific than this lady’s hair; the be- 
combed locks of the Rhine maid, high perched between St. Goar and 
Oberwesel, could never have been so perilous to hazardous gaze as were 
the sentient strands, the enshrouding scintillance of this lady’s hair, to 
the infatuate eyes of the romantic Prince. 

“ Good God!” burst from his trembling lips. “I can stand this 
no longer!” 

And he went and threw himself upon a lounge, burying his face 
in a cushion. Sydney came and sat beside him, embarrassed because 
he did not dare to laugh at the bewildering incongruity of a situation 
which might bear such disastrous consequences to the whole future 
of the obsessed Prince. He was frantically ransacking his mind for 
some way to extricate the Prince from the amatory web of his own 
devising, when he lifted his haggard, flushed face from the cushion 
and said: 

“ Sydney, I know this is utterly absurd. But that makes no dif- 
ference to me. I cannot throw it off. Love is a disease, and I fancied 
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I was immune from it because I have never loved before. Love is a 
disease of which only the morbid are victims. The morbid are those 
who have either a devastating excess or debilitant want of vitality in 
their constitution. Love, in both, is merely the craving for soundness, 
but only the unsound can love” 

“ Ah, you are coming to your senses.” 

“ Yes; love is a disease; it is disorganization of the individual will, 
which is replaced by an unconscious volition for self-destruction. 
Love began when identity was created from chaos, and its longings 
are ‘ to be undone,’ to revert to primordial forms, to merge the ach- 
ing self-consciousness into something vaster and stronger than itself. 
Its ecstasies are merely the electrifying vertigoes from the surrender 
of the will; ecstasies experienced as well by the martyrs in arenas or 
at the stake. A lover is the martyr of nature. Only those are capable 
of love who are wounded in the will to live; for love is but incipient 
degeneracy, emotive monomania, hyperesthetic idealogy, psychic 
neurotism, paranoic obsession—yes, always a disease, betokening the 
abnormality of evolved, highly civilized man. Its agonized desires 
are only for cure, and it turns for cure to the one who can most hurt 


it, to the one who has depersonalized its will, to the one who has con- 
fused and broken its identity, to the one—beloved. We only love the 
thing that has the power to destroy us. I know this and yet—l 
love!” 


“ What are you going to do about it?” 

“It depends upon her. First I must know her; then—I must 
have her!” 

“ Would you give up Cynthia for this? ” 

“Of course. What is the whole world to me now that I have 
recognized Fate? ” 

“ But you have no money!” 

“ Ah, you Americans, you never let one forget money. Well, I 
can work. I have never had anything worth working for until I 
saw her.” 

“ You are certainly mad!” cried Sydney in a sardonic gravity as 
he perceived the seriousness of an influence upon the Prince suffi- 
ciently strong to drive him even to work. For a troubled second he 
faced the havoc of his own plans and of the Prince’s career, then a 
flash of illumination passed over his face. 
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* Dolmar, it is only the mystery and distance of this woman which 
attracts you. You will be disenchanted as soon as you meet her.” 

An incredulous smile lifted the moody corners of the Prince’s 
lips. 

“There is no chance of that. I know myself and her too well. 
But I must meet her; and it seems impossible even to find out who she 
is. Already I have inquired at the hotel and they profess a very sus- 
picious ignorance of the inmates of the room whose locality I have 
precisely designated. And I have been taking all my meals in the 
café there, in the hope of encountering her, and have inquired of the 
waiters, but all in vain. I cannot glean the vestige of a fact concern- 
ing her. Sydney, perhaps you can do so for me? Find out who she 
is and then I can manage to convey a letter to her.” 

Sydney eagerly accepted the commission and took his departure. 
The next morning he returned. 

“ Well? ” demanded the Prince, his whole soul tense and throb- 
bing in the vocable. His fever-glazed eyes revealed a sleepless night 
and his whole attitude was one of petitioning impatience. 

“TI have found out everything. I will tell you all in a moment.” 
He looked as though he were making some tremendous effort to re- 
strain equivocal emotions. The muscles about his mouth were twitch- 
ing and his gaze avoided the searching one of the Prince. Then he 
launched forth on a detailed recountal of how he had gone to the 
hotel and engaged a room for the night adjacent to the one which he 
discovered held the Prince’s inamorata, of how he had questioned the 
servants and bribed—when suddenly the impatience of the Prince be- 
came ungovernable and he burst out: 

° : don’t want to hear how you managed it. Simply tell me who 
she is.” 

Sydney started to reply, when suddenly his face convulsed with 
laughter; his body shook in an uncontrollable spasm of laughter, 
and he laughed until he was as red as a gobbler’s comb, the veins 
stood out on either side of his forehead, and from his fattened eyes 
streamed tears. 

The Prince drew in his breath with a sibilant sound and towered 
in speechless indignation. About his violated spirit he drew the mem- 
ory of his royalty like a garment of purple and ermine, from whose 
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tattered dignity he enunciated in a deliberateness meant to be crush- 
ingly impressive: 

“ Sir, Prince Dolmar cannot be insulted by a mere plebeian.” 

“ Oh, wait a moment, Dolmar,” Sydney gasped, recovering from 
his laughter. 

“T demand an apology.” 

“Listen. You will understand all in a moment. Have you ever 
heard of the Baron of Biarritz? Well, he is a rich and eccentric 
nobleman who had the singular experience of having married and lost, 
through death, seven successive wives. After the death of the last 
one he had a life-size likeness in wax made of each of them; and with 
these images of the beloved deceased, he has lived for many years in 
his chateau, on the Bay of Biscay, happy in the illusion of their life, 
amusing himself by sending to Paris for the latest fashions and 
jewels for his seraglio, a devoted polygamist, until all of a sudden it 
struck him that they were all too artificial save one. This one became 
his favorite. So much so that he has deserted the others, and eloped 
to America with her in order to try an experiment of monogamy, 
whose secrecy he has well-paid servants to maintain. Dolmar, the 
old man in the window is the Baron of Biarritz.” 

* And she? ” 

“ Ts the effigy of his favorite wife.” 

The Prince was silent a long while. 

“Ichabod,” he finally murmured, “the glory hath departed!” 

Then with a crestfallen air he went over to the rack where hung his 
hat and coat and taking them down, said: 

“Tam going to Cynthia.” 

As they walked down the Avenue together, he broke a prolonged 
silence with the words: 

“ The Baron of Biarritz must be the only happy man in the world, 
for no one has disturbed his illusions.” 

To which his friend merely replied, as they stood at the stoop of 
Cynthia’s house: 

“Dolmar, I advise you never to look at any more profiles of 
women, except those upon the dollars your wife gives you. Only 
upon money is it safe to found romance, in these modern times.” 





THE ELDER GODS 


A. E. JESSUP 


Far in the West, a Kingdom soars, 

A world—lit by the dying sun— 

Of ghostly seas and desert shores 
And deeds undone. 


Where heavily and slow they fare, 

—Those old dim shapes this world denied— 

The Elder Gods whose creeds grew bare, 
And loveless, died. 


Where Jove—a second Saturn now— 

Upon a rocky eminence, 

To heaven bemoans with cloudy brow 
His impotence. 


And, wailing through deserted fanes, 
As one who lives and yet would die, 
Pan on his reedy flute complains 

To earth and sky. 


And she whose smile mankind ensnared 

There for her lost Adonis grieves, 

While on her breasts, for kisses bared, 
Fall drifting leaves. 


Through sombre groves of cypress sound 

Sad murmuring rivulets, that rise 

Where weeping Eos, sorrow-crowned, 
For Memnon cries. 


Pale naiads throng the misty mere, 

Locks loosed, wild eyes athirst for bliss ; 

Seeking a lover’s face, they peer 
Where no love is. 
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Long, long it is since twilight cast 

A withering shade along the sky ; 

The sun is quenched, and the cold blast 
Blows mockingly. 


All silent now the old Gods sit, 
Dull, witless, foolish-eyed they seem 
As soulless tenements, where flit 


Shadow and dream. 


Shadow of Godhead shattered, dream 

Of old desires, and passions shed, 

Like leaves upon an autumn stream 
Wrinkled and dead. 


Eastward, in hope, each kneeleth now, 
Muttering, “ the dark will soon be gone,” 
As giant trees to the tempest bow 

In unison. 


She comes—the white Moon! Silently 

Her form o’er frozen crests hath sailed; 

Each God—a phantom Majesty— 
Standeth unveiled. 


Naked, in fear, from crumbling thrones 

Adown the gulf of Time they pour, 

Where Lethe through her cavern moans 
For evermore. 


And o’er the void where dead thoughts sink, 
And all Remembrances find a grave, 
Low-leaning sullenly they drink 

Its callous wave. 


O, outcasts of Eternity, 

O, glittering hosts of heaven, some day 

Stripped of our prayers, ye too shall be 
Even as they! 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Tus is an age of dreams—not of little dreams, personal, im- 
practicable and evanescent; but of big dreams, translated into en- 
during facts by human skill and courage and devotion. As the old 
ideas of chivalry fade, new ideas are growing, strengthening, and 
becoming normal. ‘The tumult and the shouting dies; the tinsel of 
tournaments is outmoded; to the sorry romance of war succeeds the 
real romance of commerce, of industry, of the world’s work and the 
world’s workers. Marvel follows marvel, by sea and land—and 
now, preéminently, in the air. The impossibilities of yesterday, are 
the commonplaces of to-day. A long generation ago, one man 
dreamed of separating two continents, and joining two civilizations. 
Thousands of laborers, toiling under a tropical sun, surrendered 
their lives because of that dream. ‘The dreamer himself is dead, 
with the multitudes who served him and perished; but now, the dream 
has a name, known to the world. It is called the Suez Canal. And 
those who pass from West to East, or from East to West, have for- 
gotten the desert that tried to engulf the dream; the shifting sands ; 
the innumerable dangers and difficulties. They remember the tedi- 
ous passage between the narrow banks under the sweltering sun. 
Yet how many thousands of miles of voyaging has that dream saved, 
for each of how many thousands of ships that sail the seas upon 
the world’s business! 

In our own time, within daily cognizance, another, bigger dream 
is steadily approaching fulfilment. Again two continents are being 
severed, that two oceans may be united. But few of us, who talk 
more or less glibly of the Panama Canal, and the question of its 
neutralization or effective defence, have any clear idea of the stupen- 
dous nature of this new wonder of the world; of the lives that have 
gone to its fashioning; of the heroism which kept men at the point 
of duty, not because of any hypothetical Field-Marshal’s baton, but 
because,—* By God, I am going to stand by!” 

The following letter to the Editor of Tue Forum, from an of- 
ficial in the Department of Sanitation in the Canal Zone, has more 
than a personal and ephemeral interest. 
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“TT have a letter to you in my office desk which I began some time 
in March—it is still unfinished. The first six months in this country 
you read state papers and write letters, the second six months you 
drop the papers, take daintily to magazines and write a few letters. 
The second year the Saturday Evening Post is your principal literary 
diet—and as for letters—well, to-morrow. ‘The third year is not 
worth noting—lI am in my fifth year—enough said 

“A recent writer has described us as ‘The Exiles of Industry,’ 
and he hit it about right. Shut out of the world in this God-forsaken 
country we come to have but one idea—*‘ Dig the dirt out and put the 
concrete in,’ and we of the Sanitary Department stand by to watch 
and nurse and protect the men like children that they may have the 
health and strength to do that one thing. 

“ We have lost all interest in the rest of the world; our job is the 
biggest ever undertaken by any nation, our country is doing it, and 
God help us, we are going to stand by until it is accomplished, or die 
in the attempt. That is the underlying influence that keeps every 
man here. Money is no compensation in this job; the canal will be 
dug because the 5,000 Americans who drop on their beds at night 
dead tired, crawl to the cold shower in the morning muttering, ‘ By 
God, I am going to stand by!’ No one is ever rested, no one 
awakens with the feeling that they can lick the world, everyone kicks 
himself to work, and yet few shirk and they soon find that they are 
ostracized by their mates. I intended to resign in May and go home. 
When it came to the point horses could not have dragged me off the 
job. It has been hell since the first of April. Rain day and night 
and in spite of our efforts malaria has had a boom. So for this 
month we have had twenty-one deaths from malaria, a greater num- 
ber than for any month for three years. This is largely due to the 
construction work and cannot be avoided. Two years ago Colonel 
Goethals adopted the army method and took the actual work out of 
our hands. Under Colonel Gergas I worked out the details of the 
reorganization. I thought then and I know now it was a great mis- 
take. All our work now is done by request upon the Quartermaster 
and Division Engineer’s Department. It is only a nuisance to them 
and they have no interest in it. Their own work comes first and ours 
when they can get to it. For three years we reduced the malarial 
rate 50 per cent. yearly; since the reorganization the rate has in- 
creased steadily until now it is higher than at any time during the 
American occupation. We are in a sense helpless and yet the army 
administration hold to the old theory that has pervaded the army 
since the days of the Romans. When will they ever learn the lesson 
demonstrated by the Japanese in the Russian war, viz., that sanitary 
work can only be done by sanitary men with an authority that can 
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over-rule the staff officers? In the end we are going to win out and 
the Sanitary Department will come again to its own. It will be an 
object lesson that may reorganize all army methods. I have decided 
to hold on and see the canal completed unless I get knocked out for 
good in the meantime. I go into the hospital about every six months, 
but I soon get on my feet and am at it again. Four younger men who 
have work similar to mine have gone down and out, but the old man 
holds on and is good for more to come.” 


* ~ * 


Clyde Fitch has been dead over a year. Had he lived much 
beyond forty-five, we should have seen a certain transformation in 
his technique, and a more pronounced purpose in his plots; for he 
was becoming deeply conscious of the fundamental truths of life, 
and he was eager to put strength into his dialogue in order to offset 
the delicacy and feminine flashes which the public always considered 
purely Fitchean. The City was his first, as it proved to be his last, 
effort in that direction. 

Mr. Fitch often claimed that he was always measured in the 
public press by stereotyped phrases which clung to him because his 
manner was ever the same. He deplored the fact that the news- 
papers failed to give him credit for his close study of character, 
such as one finds in T'he Girl with the Green Eyes and in The Truth. 
Only after he was dead did the critics begin to realize the incommu- 
nicable flavor permeating his dramas. This flavor came partly from 
a close understanding of New York life, whether of the past or of 
the present; in Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines or in Girls. 
But it was in larger share the flavor of personality; no degree of 
profundity could ever have limited Clyde Fitch’s enthusiasm while 
writing or rehearsing; he was quick in mind and in execution, and 
sometimes his very deftness and easy brilliancy were his undoing. 
He realized this; he tried his best to push back the numberless con- 
tracts and offers which claimed his time. When he died, he was in 
the whirl of popularity. In Europe he was disposing of play after 
play, some of which New York had rejected—as The Woman in the 
Case. 

He took his success as naively as a boy, but he was planning to 
place more attention upon the message than he had heretofore done. 
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This may later have handicapped him, for passages of an ethical 
nature in 4 Happy Marriage retarded the action of the piece. 

After all, the sum total of his work cannot be rejected from the 
body of dramatic literature; his very style is distinctive and is a meas- 
ure of the man’s outlook upon life. He told his story simply, di- 
rectly, tenderly, and humorously. Only when he resorted to theatri- 
cal trickery did his work become uneven; and this unevenness ac- 
centuated the rich humanity and the kindly observation of his normal 
plays. One cannot call The Stubbornness of Geraldine a great 
drama, but it has a certain lively charm that no other playwright 
seems able to embody in a play. The temptation is to call such sen- 
timent commonplace. Granny was full of it; so was The Girl Who 
Has Everything. Seeing these plays in succession, the theatre-goer 
would criticise their apparent resemblance. But an analysis would 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that the resemblance lay in the same 
personality behind them, and not in any monotony of detail. 

Clyde Fitch was extravagant in his invention; he was careless in 
throwing a whole problem away within the limits of a line of dia- 
logue. Such extravagance was indicative of his natural interest in 
all things bearing on human relationships; he brought the whole of 
life within the compass of home, and he gained his audiences by a 
seeming comradeship which made them feel that his windows over- 
looked the very housetops with which they themselves were familiar. 
He knew how to use the reporter’s method; one could see this in The 
Woman im the Case, and in The City. But his usual method was 
literary, not journalistic; it was narrative in direct fashion, and 
not impressionistic. And because he knew his New York so well, 
he could afford to throw out those sparks of wit and humor 
which transcend a town, and are common to all provincial attitudes 
toward life. If he was cynical, it was friendly banter; he was never 
bitter. Yet looking deeper into the printed page of his published 
plays, it is apparent that he had had quite enough of society at the 
time of his death; that the city had made such demands upon his 
physical strength as to turn his desire toward the quietness of coun- 
try life. There he would have started the larger work of a dif- 
ferent kind from that characterizing his long list of popular plays. 
Whether he would have succeeded as well is a matter of futile specu- 
lation. 
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He has been dead over a year, and he is missed; there is no one 
to take his place. A remark was once made by Thomas A. Edison 
to the effect that he hoped some day to have the time at his disposal 
for making a real contribution to science. But it is not easy to be- 
lieve that anything he may do will ever surpass his actual genius 
in hitching his wagon to a star; in other words, in attaching a high 
imagination to practical conditions. So was it with Clyde Fitch. 
His personality is part of the work he did, and New York’s duty is 
clearly defined, for he is in a sense the city’s playwright. America 
has not yet understood what honor is due to such literary achieve- 
ment. Its immediate reward was in the crowds that constituted a 
Fitch following for some fifty plays, mostly popular in their long 
“runs.” Still, there is more to do, for now that he is dead, we know 
that something rare is taken from the theatre—something with a 
distinct literary value—light, no doubt, airy, and sometimes frothy, 
but none the less life with which we are all familiar. 

The time is opportune for reviving some of those successes. 
Pinero’s T'relawny of ‘ The Wells’ is being revived. Why not Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marimes? And shall the excellence of The 
Climbers be overlooked? There is nothing old-fashioned in Clyde 
Fitch’s attitude or in his workmanship; they will scarcely become out- 
oi-date for many a decade. There are other artists much stronger, 
with theories of technique much more original. But Clyde Fitch’s 
originality is to be found in his close connection with the material 
he used. His audiences were given much more of himself than they 
ever knew. And that is why they will never find any other plays 
quite like his. 

. ° . 

There was a little gentle amusement, and a little genuine inter- 
est, on this side with regard to the traveling and sight-seeing 
achievements of Mr. W. R. Holt, the English journalist selected by 
the management of the London Daily Mail to represent them in con- 
nection with the recent record-breaking “ round trip” of the Maure- 
tania—an ocean-race against time which attracted exceptional atten- 
tion in England. By the judicious use of special trains and auto- 
mobiles, and with the incidental assistance of the Mauretania, Mr. 
Holt succeeded in traveling from London to Washington and back 
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in twelve days—the average rate of speed day and night being 
twenty-three miles an hour. This is, of course, an astonishing 
record in transit. Since his return, Mr. Holt has been publishing 
some impressions under the title T'hirty-Eight Hours in America, 
Of President Taft, with whom he had an interview at Washington, 
he writes : 


“ Tmagine Athos taking up politics in his maturity, and you see 
President Taft. A tall, straight, stalwart dragoon, dressed in a 
beautifully cut morning coat. Popular caricatures show him as a fat 
man ; but he is not fat; he is big and bold and strong. He has a clear 
eye, a transparent complexion, and a drooping yellow moustache. 
His laugh is the jolliest thing I heard in America. . . . My own im- 
pression of the President was that of a strong, penetrating man, who 
finds indulgence in his natural spirit of jollity as good a cloak as any 
other for his inmost thoughts. He is an unmistakable diplomatist.” 


Mr. Holt adds little descriptive touches of the Vice-President and 
Mr. Cannon: 


“ The Vice-President, Mr. Sherman, was genial but reserved. But 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mr. Joseph Cannon— 
known throughout the United States as ‘ Uncle Joe ’—is vigorous 
enough to give a glow to the continent. He is over seventy, is forty 
years old as a politician, and combines the vigor of youth with the 
masterful ways of old age. He has a red face, a chin beard, and a 
pair of bright, twinkling eyes, whose gleam is not dimmed by spec- 
tacles or glasses. He stuck a big cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
pointing upwards; he paced his red throne-room like a fretful tiger; 
and he addressed me as if I were a public meeting.” 


* * - 


Nearly nine years after the death of Cecil Rhodes, comes his first 
complete biography, by Sir Lewis Michell, at one time his confiden- 
tial secretary, and later an executor of the famous will establishing 
the Rhodes Scholarships. Under the title The Life and Times of 
the Right Honorable Cecil John Rhodes, Sir Lewis Michell has tried 
to paint a complete picture of a many-sided life. He has done his 
work painstakingly, and, on the whole, adequately; nothing more 
exhaustive or authoritative can very well be issued. But he has left 
out a little color here and there—in the sky. For Rhodes was more 
than a Cape politician and premier; an imperialist; a financier; a 
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man of millions. He was a man of destiny. Few romances of mod- 
ern years can parallel this of the boy—not yet seventeen—who 
left home in June, 1870, and after what was then considered a 
record passage of seventy days, landed at Durban, Natal, on 
September 1st. 

His eldest brother, Herbert, was already settled in Natal, experi- 
menting in cotton-growing, and Cecil joined him. In two seasons, 
he learnt many of the secrets of cotton-growing; but the great dia- 
mond discoveries were now proving an irresistible lure to the adven- 
turous, and in October, 1871, Cecil started for the nearest mine “ in 
a Scotch cart drawn by a team of oxen, carrying with him a bucket 
and a spade, several volumes of the classics and a Greek lexicon— 
surely the strangest equipment for a youth in his teens, bound for 
a miners’ camp!” 

Here he found his opportunity, and made full use of it. 


“ A tall fair boy, blue-eyed, and with somewhat aquiline features, 
wearing flannels of the school playing field, somewhat shrunken with 
strenuous rather than effectual washings, that still left the color of 
the red veld dust—a harmony in a prevailing scheme. This was my 
first impression of Cecil John Rhodes. 

“ The burly man of later years was at this time a slender stripling, 
showing some traces of the delicacy that had sent him to the Cape. He 
had not long come to the Fields, and the impression made upon such 
a nature as his by the novel world in which he found himself must 
have been particularly penetrating. Fresh from home and school, he 
found himself amongst men of much experience in many walks of life; 
his self-reliance led him into competition with them; and good for- 
tune, and his clear head, brought him out on top. 

“ Digging for diamonds sounds a fascinating Sindbad sort of oc- 
cupation, but in reality it was far from velvety. The summer days 
were incredibly hot and the winter nights extremely cold, and we had 
nothing but a little canvas between us and these extremes. Added to 
which mining was just then very dangerous. The roads that had been 
left across the mine were tall causeways of crumbling tufa, sometimes 
sixty feet above the claims on either hand, and constantly falling, to 
the great danger of the workers below. Ox-carts and mule-carts, 
that lumbered along these perilous ways, not infrequently went over, 
and altogether the claims were not pleasant spots to work in. 

“But they were pleasanter than the Sorting Places, where, in those 
primitive days, the digger sat amongst his Kafirs, in the blinding sun 
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and dust, passing the sifted granules of tufa before his dazzled eyes. 
Great heaps and mounds of this débris grew round the vast basin of 
the mine, rising month by month as the excavated cavity of the crater 
grew deeper and deeper. Mound and mine were black with men 
moving and working with ant-like activity. And the cries and songs 
of the natives, the whirling of innumerable windlasses and the crash of 
buckets filled the air. 

“From this high vantage one could see all the camp: gleaming 
patches of canvas, stretching away to the open veld, all shimmering 
in the noonday heat. I was working for some time near Rhodes’s 
ground, and the picture of his tall delicate figure crumpled up on an 
inverted bucket, as he sat scraping his gravel surrounded by his 
dusky Zulus, lives in my memory. 

“Many young men would have been content to float on this easy 
tide of good fortune, but it was not so with Cecil Rhodes. I remem- 
ber his telling me that he had made up his mind to go to the Uni- 
versity, it would help him in his career; also that it might be wise 
if he were to eat his dinners, the position of a barrister ‘ was always 
useful.’ Then in his abrupt way he said, ‘I dare say you think I am 
keen about money: I assure you I wouldn’t greatly care if I lost all 
I have to-morrow, it’s the game I like’; and so, shortly after, he went 
to Oxford, but before going he made several investments in claims 
and also in diamonds ; he became very interested in old De Beers, and 
used to speak of it as a ‘ nice little mine.’ 

“Then he went to Oriel and lived the life of the usual under- 
graduate—with a difference. I stayed with him at Oxford some years 
later and saw this difference, but I doubted at the time that his col- 
lege friends did; he played polo, a somewhat new game in those days, 
and worked and amused himself much as other men did, but I could 
not help thinking, as we sauntered up the High, of Kimberley far 
away, and all the schemes and deals that this strange undergraduate 
was engaged in while he lived amongst boys not yet entered upon the 
hard business of life. 

“ But this was, as I said before, some years after; for a cold, 
caught rowing on the Isis, suspended his University career for some 
time and sent him once more back to Africa. 

“The voyage, however, set him up, and he arrived at Kimberley 
well, and keen for the contest. Here again Fortune had her eye on her 
friend, and brought him out at a favorable moment. Heavy rains had 
fallen that spring and had flooded the mines, and the digging com- 
munity was rather helpless. The claims were by this time much sub- 
divided, being worked by men having little or no capital, and with 
small gangs of Kafirs; there was no machinery or any means of drain- 
ing the mines. Rhodes saw his chance; he managed to get hold of a 
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practical engineer with whom he went down to the Colony and bought 
a couple of old engines of the threshing-machine order, and some cen- 
trifugal pumps, and sent in tenders to drain the two mines of Du 
Toit’s Pan and old De Beers. There was no serious opposition, the 
tenders were accepted, and he was soon busily engaged pumping the 
two mines under a very satisfactory contract. 

“Tt was not all quite smooth, however; the old agricultural ma- 
chines were a bit asthmatic, and frequently broke down, and the prac- 
tical engineer had his hands full to keep them in health and the mines 
dry. Then the fuel was a great difficulty, the radius of the wood 
supply was steadily retiring before the increasing demand, and at that 
date there was no coal; but Rhodes had a shaggy Basuto pony and 
an old yellow cart in which he scoured the country before sunrise to 
waylay the great Boer wood wagons as they lumbered to the Kim- 
berley market. Yes, it was assuredly ‘the game’ that he loved. 

“ Until Rhodes finally took his degree he was continually going 
and coming between Oxford and Kimberley. His interests in the lat- 
ter were, of course, always growing, and it is difficult to understand 
how he managed to keep his attention sufficiently fixed on his aca- 
demic studies to enable him to pass. 

** But Kimberley was his real university, and it was there that he 
graduated, it was there that he gained that insight into the intricacies 
of men’s hearts that gave him in after years a power to govern their 
actions. If Africa was shaped by Rhodes in the days to come, it 
was because Africa shaped him in his youth. 

** As I search my memory for the Rhodes of the early seventies, I 
seem to see a fair young man, frequently sunk in deep thought, his 
hands buried in his trousers pockets, his legs crossed and possibly 
twisted together, quite oblivious of the talk around him; then with- 
out a word he would get up and go out with some set purpose in his 
mind which he was at no pains to communicate. The same dual quali- 
ties that were to go with him through life were discernible now. He 
was a compound of moody silence and impulsive action. He was hot 
and even violent at times, but in working towards his ends he laid 
his plans with care and circumspection. He was fond of putting the 
case against himself. ‘ You will probably think so and so,’ he would 
say, then he would balance his own contention against the view that 
he felt the devil’s advocate would take; this habit of seeing the other 
side probably helped him much in his career. Few men are adequately 
aware what the other side thinks. 

“ The duality of his nature, the contemplative and the executive, 
had a curious counterpart in his voice, which broke, when he was ex- 
cited, into a sort of falsetto, unusual in a man of his make; his laugh 
also had this falsetto note. 
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“In all his wide range he had no place for personal appearance; 
of this he was contemptuously indifferent. 

“ Almost a generation had passed away before I saw Cecil Rhodes 
again. In the meantime he had amplified the map of Africa, and had 
printed his name across a vast province. For good or evil, as men 
felt, his name had been bruited about the world as an empire-builder, a 
great financier, a man of vast schemes. 

“TI sat in the ante-room of a London hotel and waited for him. A 
murmur came to me through the folding doors, the deliberations of a 
joint-stock company reduced to one note. At length the door opened 
and the great man came across to where I was. We greeted and 
looked narrowly at each other, as men do who seek to strip away the 
disguise in which the years have clad them and see again the familiar 
face and figure. This burly frame, topped with the heavy-lined Na- 
poleonic head—was this what time and the making of colonies had 
done with the stripling of yesterday? 

“ We talked, but we talked carefully, for many that we knew were 
dead, and others were ranged in opposing camps. Then I said to him, 
* You, of all the men I have known, have made the biggest thing of 
life, you have written your name widest and highest. Now I want to 
know how you feel about it; have you enjoyed it? Has it been worth 
all the trouble? ’ 

“He paused and looked at me, and then in the falsetto that I so 
well remembered, he said, ‘ Yes! I enjoyed it. Oh, yes! ’—as though 
reassuring himself—‘ it has been worth the candle;’ then with a 
grim smile he added, ‘ When I thought Kruger was going to hang 
Frank, and I was not very sure they mightn’t hang me too, I didn’t 
like that.’ Then again, with another change, he went on, as he 
walked up and down in his old impatient manner, ‘ No, the great fault 
of life is its shortness. Just as one is beginning to know the game, 
one has to stop.’ In truth, it was the game he loved, and very soon 
he had to stop.” 


Of the boys who were reared in the quiet vicarage at Bishop’s 
Stortford, the eldest, Herbert,—a strong, restless man,—is buried in 
far Nyasaland, where he perished by misadventure. Francis, who 
served in the Sudan campaign, at Suakim and Omdurman, in India 
and Uganda, was condemned to death by the Boer Government for 
his share in the Jameson Raid, but survived to be besieged in Lady- 
smith, and to die, six years later, in his brother’s historic house at 
Groote Schuur. And Cecil, who stamped his sign-manual upon 
the greater part of a continent, lies in his tomb in the Matopo Hills 
—the tomb that he had chosen. 
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“ After an early breakfast he rode with me to what he called ‘ The 
View of the World,’ in order to point out the exact spot in which he 
desired to be buried, and he lay down there ‘ to see how it felt!’ ” 


Just two other quotations. This, brief, but not without ethical 
significance :— 


“ On the Sunday afternoon we held an indaba of the indunas, We 
sat in a small group surrounded by at least fifty stalwart natives, and 
Rhodes, addressing them in their own language, said a few words to 
each chief. To some he spoke graciously, much to their delight. 
With others he was jocular, whereupon the whole assembly, after the 
immemorial custom of courtiers, laughed immoderately. To one man 
alone he was minatory and severe—a man who was reported to be still 
mischievously disposed. To him Rhodes addressed a few scathing re- 
marks, till the fellow slowly changed from darkest bronze to ashen 
gray, and the beads of perspiration stood out upon his abashed fore- 
head. 

“ Finally, he spoke to them collectively on a subject very near his 
heart—on the distinction drawn by white people between killing in 
fair fight and massacring unprotected non-combatants on lonely 
farms. On this theme he appeared to speak with real eloquence, and 
as the crowd, in excitement, closed in upon us, he put the crucial 
question, *‘ Will you promise never to kill our women and children 
again?’ An immediate, unanimous and unmistakable cry in the af- 
firmative was given, but Rhodes looked disconcerted, and a smile 
flickered on the faces of those who knew the language, for the reply, as 
I afterwards ascertained, was ‘ We will kill no women, Inkoos, Baba, 
unless thou order it!’ ” 


And this, long as it is, for it shows the wonderful insight and 
patience of the Master of Men—sometimes almost incredible to those 
of little knowledge. 


“ After some three hours the party returned and informed us 
that peace was in sight, as the chiefs had promised to call a big meet- 
ing of all the others not present for that day week, at a point some 
twenty-five miles further west in the hills. We at once set to work 
packing up, and trekked off next morning to fix our camp at the new 
place and be all ready by the day appointed. Colonel Plumer and his 
column followed us about a day later, Mr. Rhodes insisting that no 
troops should come nearer our camp than two miles, as he wished to 
show the rebels he had full confidence in their word that until they 
had discussed matters fully at the second indaba there would be no 
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further fighting. It had been arranged that seven of us might at- 
tend this meeting, but that all of us should be unarmed, and this 
condition was agreed to on the understanding that the rebels should 
also carry no weapons. 

“On the day appointed we set off, being accompanied by Mrs. 
Colenbrander and her sister, all of us being well mounted on horse- 
back. The spot fixed was some two miles from our camp and about 
four from the fighting column. About fifteen to twenty natives were 
visible when we arrived, but suddenly some 400 to 500, armed to the 
teeth, came out of the bush and surrounded us. ‘ Keep on your 
horses,’ shouted Mr. Colenbrander, and we all did save Mr. Rhodes, 
who dismounted and walked right up to the rebels, despite Colen- 
brander’s entreaties, and began upbraiding them in no measured 
terms regarding their broken promise as to coming unarmed. 
* How can I trust you?” he questioned. ‘ You asked us to carry no 
guns and stated you would not, and what do I find? Until you lay 


them down, every one of you, I will not discuss a single point with 
you.’ 


“ This led to much muttering among the ‘ amajacas’ (fighters), 
and they all looked very sulky. Calling up three or four of the 
older chiefs, Mr. Rhodes said, ‘Why do you permit this? These 
young men are out of hand; you cannot control them, and yet you 
call yourselves their indunas.’ ‘ Alas,’ they replied, ‘they are out 


of hand, but the young men of to-day are no longer to be controlled 
as they were when Lo Bengula was alive; they are too much for us.’ 
‘Do not allow your authority to be set aside in such a fashion,’ said 
Mr. Rhodes, ‘I will stand by you. Order these amajacas to put 
down their guns at once, else we shall go back and the war will begin 
again.’ Somewhat heartened, the chiefs went in among the impi 
while Rhodes walked up to a stone in the midst of them and sat down 
on it. The rest of us remained on our horses, thunderstruck at his 
actions and conversation, which was carried on in Matabele without 
the aid of an interpreter. In ten minutes or so, loud shouts of 
‘ Inkosi’ (Master, Chief) went up, and all the arms were laid down. 

“For the next three hours the chiefs poured out all their trou- 
bles, some of which Mr. Rhodes saw were genuine and promised to 
rectify. Others, he pointed out to them, were the result of their own 
folly. In the end a perfect understanding was arrived at, but be- 
fore getting up Mr. Rhodes said to the chiefs, * Are you all here, all 
the chiefs of the Matabele?’ ‘They looked much upset at this ques- 
tion, then one of them came forward and said, ‘ No, Helae and Ma- 
pisa would not agree to come and meet you; they still want to fight.’ 
‘Where do they live?’ said Mr. Rhodes, and on being told it was 
some eighteen miles further in the hills, he said, ‘ Well, tell them 
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I shall go to the door of their kraals and stay there till they come 
out.’ Helae and Mapisa, it may be mentioned, controlled a very 
large number of Matabele, and had much influence. 

** And now,’ he said, ‘is it peace?’ ‘ Yebo, Inkosi, (Yes, Mas- 
ter) it is peace. We look at you now with white eyes. Hail, La- 
mula’mkunzi (separator of the Fighting Bulls), Lamula’mkunzi, 
Lamula’mkunzi,’ shouted the impi, and the hills re-echoed the name 
given him by the natives, who were now overjoyed at the end of the 
war, but who a few minutes before were full of bitterness. 

“* Next morning we broke camp and trekked toward the strong- 
holds of the two chiefs who had refused to come to the indaba— 
Helae and Mapisa. It took us three days’ traveling to reach our 
objective, and Mr. Rhodes was full of hope that in a week the two 
recalcitrant chiefs would hand in their submission. Colonel Plumer’s 
column followed, but was not allowed nearer than four miles, this 
being arranged so as to give confidence to the Matabele, many of 
whom were constantly coming to see their ‘ Father.’ To a message 
sent them, the two chiefs vouchsafed no reply, so Mr. Rhodes said, 
‘Very well, we will sit here till they come out and seek us. It will 
not be long.’ But it was not for six weeks (9th October, 1896), and 
those who know the impatient nature of Mr. Rhodes would have 
marveled at his persistency. Nothing seemed to trouble him save 
the one thing, the conquering of these two men. Many people urged 
him to give the matter up and leave one of his lieutenants to deal 
with it, but he would not. He had, he said, stated he would end the 
rebellion, and till these chiefs had submitted, the embers were still 
there.” 


Notice how the man who could bide his time so resolutely to 
achieve one fixed aim, was nevertheless always alert for new discov- 
eries, new schemes. He finds that “ View of the World ” which made 
so great an impression on his imagination. In another instance, his 
practicality comes to the front. He sees an ideal place for a huge 


reservoir. At once, steps are taken to turn the possibility into a 
fact. 


“One morning, in company with Earl Grey and Mr. George 
Wyndham, he went out riding, and when they came back about one 
o’clock, he was full of a discovery he had made. ‘ We found a hill 
in the Matopos,’ he said, ‘from which a perfectly wonderful view 
can be obtained. It may be considered one of the Views of the 
World. We must have a road made to it later on.’ He talked of 
little else that night at dinner, and got both Lord Grey and Mr. 
Wyndham to describe it to us. 
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“Riding in another direction one morning, he found an ideal 
spot for conserving a large quantity of water, with some wonder- 
fully rich soil underneath it. ‘ Providence,’ he said, ‘ left this gap 
in the hills at this point for a purpose, and we must respond. Get 
a good engineer and arrange for him to prepare surveys for a dam 
and furnish us with an estimate of the cost.? Matters were put in 
hand, and before he died the dam was finished at a cost of thirty 
thousand pounds. When full it contains 987 million gallons of water, 
and is capable of irrigating a thousand acres of land which lies below 
its outlet. 

“* Having made up his mind to build the dam, Mr. Rhodes at once 
set to work and arranged all about clearing the land which it would 
dominate of stones and bush, and everything was planned out for 
the work to be commenced immediately after the chiefs gave in. 
Meanwhile, a man was sent to the Cape to buy machinery, imple- 
ments, etc. ‘Though apparently taking a long rest, Mr. Rhodes 
was really working quite hard, for his mind had to be occupied, and 
he threw himself into all such matters in his usual strenuous way. 

“Day succeeded day, but still Helae and Mapisa were obdurate. 
No trace of impatience was, however, to be noted in Mr. Rhodes. 
The days were spent in all sorts of expeditions, and the evenings in 
discussing the development of Africa. One remark of his I remem- 
ber, which might well be recorded: ‘ You cannot have real prosperity 
in South Africa,’ he said, ‘ until you have first established complete 
confidence between the two races, and henceforth I shall make that 
part of my work, but all must help, all must help.’ 

“News of the outside world seldom reached us, and no one 
seemed to miss it. Some six weeks had elapsed since we came to the 
‘ doors’ of the two rebel kraals, and all of us save Mr. Rhodes were 
much surprised when one evening just at dark a message came from 
the chiefs, carried by three of their councillors, to say they would 
come and talk to Mr. Rhodes shortly after sunrise the next day. 
‘Get everything ready to move to Bulawayo by noon to-morrow,’ 
said Mr. Rhodes. ‘ Why,’ said some one, ‘how do you know they 
will submit?’ ‘ How did I know, you mean?’ was the reply; ‘ they 
have already submitted when their messengers are here.’ 

“Next morning the two chiefs with their head-men turned up 
about 7 o’clock, and in two hours everything had been settled. 
Helae put his points clearly, and Mr. Rhodes dealt fully with them, 
and they parted in the most friendly manner, and sure enough we 
were on the way to Bulawayo at 12 o’clock, and next day Mr. 
Rhodes was trekking to Salisbury.” 
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H. G. WELLS 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 
THE RIDDLE FOR THE STATESMAN 
IX 


My ideas about statecraft have passed through three main phases 
to the final convictions that remain. There was the first immediacy of 
my dream of ports and harbors and cities, railways, roads, and ad- 
ministered territories—the vision I had seen in the haze from that 
little church above Locarno. Slowly that had passed into a more 
elaborate legislative constructiveness, which had led to my uneasy 
association with the Baileys and the professedly constructive Young 
Liberals. To get that ordered life I had realized the need of organi- 
zation, knowledge, expertness, a wide movement of coérdinated meth- 
ods. On the individual side I thought that a life of urgent industry, 
temperance, and close attention was indicated by my perception of 
these ends. I married Margaret and set to work. But something 
in my mind refused from the outset to accept these determinations 
as final. There was always a doubt lurking below, always a faint 
resentment, a protesting criticism, a feeling of vitally important 
omissions. 

I arrived at last at the clear realization that my political asso- 
ciates, and I in my association with them, were oddly narrow, prig- 
gish, and unreal, that the Socialists with whom we were attempting 
coéperation were preposterously irrelevant to their own theories, 
that my political life didn’t in some way comprehend more than it- 
self, that rather perplexingly I was missing the thing I was seek- 
ing. Britten’s footnotes to Altiora’s self-assertions, her fits of 
energetic planning, her quarrels and rallies and vanities, his illu- 
minating attacks on Cramptonism and the heavy-spirited triviality of 
such Liberalism as the Children’s Charter, served to point my way to 
my present conclusions. I had been trying to deal all along with hu- 
man progress as something immediate in life, something to be imme- 
diately attacked by political parties and groups pointing primarily to 
that end. I now began to see that just as in my own being there was 
the rather shallow, rather vulgar, self-seeking careerist, who wore an 
admirable silk hat and bustled self-consciously through the lobby, 
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and a much greater and indefinitely growing unpublished personality 
behind him—nmy hinterland, I have called it—so in human affairs gen- 
erally the permanent reality is also a hinterland, which is never really 
immediate, which draws continually upon human experience and in- 
fluences human action more and more, but which is itself never the 
actual player upon the stage. It is the unseen dramatist who never 
takes a call. Now it was just through the fact that our group about 
the Baileys didn’t understand this, that with a sort of frantic energy 
they were trying to develop that sham expert officialdom of theirs to 
plan, regulate, and direct the affairs of humanity, that the perplexing 
note of silliness and shallowness that I had always felt and felt now 
most acutely under Britten’s gibes, came in. They were neglecting 
human life altogether in social organization. 

In the development of intellectual modesty lies the growth of 
statesmanship. It has been the chronic mistake of statecraft and all 
organizing spirits to attempt immediately to scheme and arrange and 
achieve. Priests, schools of thought, political schemers, leaders of 
men, have always slipped into the error of assuming that they can 
think out the whole—or at any rate completely think out definite parts 
—of the purpose and future of man, clearly and finally ; they have set 
themselves to legislate and construct on that assumption, and, ex- 
periencing the perplexing obduracy and evasions of reality, they have 
taken to dogma, persecution, training, pruning, secretive education, 
and all the stupidities of self-sufficient energy. In the passion of their 
good intentions they have not hesitated to conceal fact, suppress 
thought, crush disturbing initiatives and apparently detrimental de- 
sires. And so it is blunderingly and wastefully, destroying with the 
making, that any extension of social organization is at present 
achieved. 

Directly, however, this idea of an emancipation from immediacy is 
grasped, directly the dominating importance of this critical, less per- 
sonal, mental hinterland in the individual and of the collective mind 
in the race is understood, the whole problem of the statesman and his 
attitude toward politics gain a new significance, and become accessible 
to a new series of solutions. He wants no longer to “ fix up,” as 
people say, human affairs, but to devote his forces to the development 
of that needed intellectual life without which all his shallow attempts 
at fixing up are futile. He ceases to build on the sands, and sets him- 
self to gather foundations. 

You see, I began in my teens by wanting to plan and build cities 
and harbors for mankind; I ended in the middle thirties by desiring 
only to serve and increase a general process of thought, a process fear- 
less, critical, real-spirited, that would in its own time give cities, 
harbors, air, happiness, everything at a scale and quality and in a light 
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altogether beyond the match-striking imaginations of a contemporary 
mind. I wanted freedom of speech and suggestion, vigor of thought, 
and the cultivation of that impulse of veracity that lurks more or less 
discouraged in every man. With that I felt there must go an emo- 
tion. I hit upon a phrase that became at last something of a refrain 
in my speech and writings, to convey the spirit that I felt was at the 
very heart of real human progress—love and fine thinking. 

(1 suppose that nowadays no newspaper in England gets through 
a week without the repetition of that phrase. ) 

My convictions crystallized more and more definitely upon this. 
The more of love and fine thinking the better for men, I said; the less, 
the worse. And upon this fresh basis I set myself to examine what I 
as a politician might do. I perceived I was at last finding an adequate 
expression for all that was in me, for those forces that had rebelled at 
the crude presentations of Bromstead, at the secrecies and suppres- 
sions of my youth, at the dull unrealities of City Merchants’, at the 
conventions and timidities of the Pinky Dinkys, at the philosophical 
recluse of Trinity and the phrases and tradition-worship of my politi- 
cal associates. None of these things was half alive, and I wanted life 
to be intensely alive and awake. I wanted thought like an edge of 
steel and desire like a flame. The real work before mankind now, I 
realized once and for all, is the enlargement of human expression, the 
release and intensification of human thought, the vivid utilization of 
experience and the invigoration of research—and whatever one does in 
human affairs has or lacks value as it helps or hinders that. 

With that I had got my problem clear, and the solution, so far 
as I was concerned, lay in finding out the point in the ostensible life 
of politics at which I could most subserve these ends. I was still 
against the muddles of Bromstead, but I had hunted them down now 
to their essential form. The jerry-built slums, the roads that went 
nowhere, the tarred fences, litigious notice-boards and barbed wire 
fencing, the litter and the heaps of dumps, were only the outward 
appearances whose ultimate realities were jerry-built conclusions, 
hasty purposes, aimless habits of thought, and imbecile bars and 
prohibitions in the thoughts and souls of men. How are we through 
politics to get at that confusion? 

We want to invigorate and reinvigorate education. We want to 
create a sustained counter effort to the perpetual tendency of all 
educational organizations toward classicalism, secondary issues and 
the evasion of life. 

We want to stimulate the expression of life through art and lit- 
erature, and its exploration through research. 

We want to make the best and finest thought accessible to every 
one, and more particularly to create and sustain an enormous free 
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criticism, without which art, literature, and research alike degenerate 
into tradition or imposture. 

Then all the other problems which are now so insoluble, destitu- 
tion, disease, the difficulty of maintaining international peace, the 
scarcely faced possibility of making life generally and continually 
beautiful, become—easy. . 

It was clear to me that ‘the most vital activities in which I could 
engage would be those which most directly affected the Church, 
public habits of thought, education, organized research, literature, 
and the channels of general discussion. I had to ask myself how my 
position as Liberal member for Kinghampstead squared with and 
conduced to this essential work. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 
SEEKING ASSOCIATES 
I 


I nave told of my gradual abandonment of the pretensions and 
habits of party Liberalism. In a sense I was moving towards aris- 
tocracy. Regarding the development of the social and individual 
mental hinterland as the essential thing in human progress, I passed 
on very naturally to the practical assumption that we wanted what 
I may call “hinterlanders.” Of course I do not mean by aris- 
tocracy the changing unorganized medley of rich people and privi- 
leged people who dominate the civilized world to-day, but as opposed 
to this, a possibility of coérdinating the will of the finer individuals, 
by habit and literature, into a broad common aim. We must have 
an aristocracy—not of privilege, but of understanding and purpose 
—or mankind will fail. I find this dawning more and more clearly 
when I look through my various writings of the years between 1903 
and 1910. I was already emerging to plain statements in 1908. 

I reasoned after this fashion. The line of human improvement 
and the expansion of human life lies in the direction of education, 
and fine initiatives. If humanity cannot develop an education far 
beyond anything that is now provided, if it cannot collectively in- 
vent devices and solve problems on a much richer, broader scale 
than it does at the present time, it cannot hope to achieve any very 
much finer order or any more general happiness than it now enjoys. 
We must believe, therefore, that it can develop such a training and 
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education, or we must abandon secular constructive hope. And her. 
my peculiar difficulty as against crude democracy comes in. If 
humanity at large is capable of that high education and those crea- 
tive freedoms our hope demands, much more inust its better and 
more vigorous types be so capable. And if those who have power 
and leisure now, and freedom to respond to imaginative appeals, 
cannot be won to the idea of collective self-development, then the 
whole of humanity cannot be won to that. From that one passes 
to what has become my general conception in politics, the conception 
of the constructive imagination working upon the vast complex of 
powerful people, clever people, enterprising people, influential peo- 
ple, amidst whom power is diffused to-day, to produce that self-con- 
scious, highly selective, open-minded, devoted aristocratic culture, 
which seems to me to be the necessary phase in the development of 
human affairs. I see human progress, not as the spontaneous 
product of crowds of raw minds swayed by elementary needs, but as 
a natural but elaborate result of intricate human interdependencies, 
of human energy and curiosity liberated and acting at leisure, of 
human passions and motives, modified and redirected by literature 
and art.... 

But now the reader will understand how it came about that, dis- 
appointed by the essential littleness of Liberalism, and disillusioned 
about the representative quality of the professed Socialists, I turned 
my mind more and more to a scrutiny of the big people, the wealthy 
and influential people, against whom Liberalism pits its forces. I 
was asking myself definitely whether, after all, it was not my par- 
ticular job to work through them and not against them. Was I not 
altogether out of my element as an Anti-? Weren’t there big bold 
qualities about these people that common men lack, and the possi- 
bility of far more splendid dreams? Were they really the obstacles, 
might they not be rather the vehicles of the possible new braveries 
of life? 


II 


The faults of the Imperialist movement were obvious enough. . 
The conception of the Boer War had been clumsy and puerile, the 
costly errors of that struggle appalling, and the subsequent cam- 
paign of Mr. Chamberlain for Tariff Reform seemed calculated to 
combine the financial adventurers of the Empire in one vast con- 
spiracy against the consumer. The cant of Imperialism was easy to 
learn and use; it was speedily adopted by all sorts of base enterprises 
and turned to all sorts of base ends. But a big child is permitted big 
mischief, and my mind was now continually returning to the persua- 
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sion that after all in some development of the idea of Imperial pa- 
triotism might be found that wide, rough, politically acceptable ex- 
pression of a constructive and philosophical movement such as no 
formula of Liberalism supplied. The fact that it readily took vulgar 
forms only witnessed to its strong popular appeal. Mixed in with 
the noisiness and humbug of the movement there appeared a real re- 
gard for social efficiency, a real spirit of animation and enterprise. 
There suddenly appeared in my world—I saw them first, I think, in 
1908—a new sort of little boy, a most agreeable development of 
the slouching, cunning, cigarette-smoking, town-bred youngster, a 
small boy in a khaki hat, and with bare knees and athletic bearing, 
earnestly engaged in wholesome and invigorating games up to and 
occasionally a little beyond his strength—the Boy Scout. I liked the 
Boy Scout, and I find it difficult to express how much it mattered to 
me, with my growing bias in favor of deliberate national training, 
that Liberalism hadn’t been able to produce and had indeed never 
even attempted to produce anything of this kind... . 


III 


In those days there existed a dining club called—there was some 
lost allusion to the exorcism of party feeling in its titlke—the Pen- 
tagram circle. It included Bailey and Dayton and myself, Sir Her- 
bert Thorns, Lord Charles Kindling, Minns the poet, Gerbault the 
big railway man, Lord Gane, fresh from the settlement of Framboya, 
and Rumbold, who later became Home Secretary and left us. We 
were men of all parties and very various experiences, and our object 
was to discuss the welfare of the Empire in a disinterested spirit. 
We dined monthly at the Mermaid in Westminster, and for a couple 
of years we kept up an average attendance of ten out of fourteen. 
The dinner-time was given up to desultory conversation, and it is odd 
how warm and good the social atmosphere of that little gathering 
became as time went on; then over the dessert, so soon as the waiters 
had swept away the crumbs and ceased to fret us, one of us would 
open with perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes’ exposition of some 
specially prepared question, and after him we would deliver ourselves 
in turn, each for three or four minutes. When every one present 
had spoken once talk became general again, and it was rarely we 
emerged upon Hendon Street before midnight. Sometimes, as my 
house was conveniently near, a knot-of men would come home with 
me and go on talking and smoking in my dining-room until two or 
three. We had Fred Neal, that wild Irish journalist, among us 
towards the end, and his stupendous flow of words materially pro- 
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longed our closing discussions and made our continuance impossible. 
I learned very much and very many things at those dinners, but 
more particularly did I become familiarized with the habits of mind 
of such men as Neal, Crupp, Gane, and the one or two other New 
Imperialists who belonged to us. They were nearly all, like Bailey, 
Oxford men, though mostly of a younger generation, and they were 
all mysteriously and inexplicably advocates of Tariff Reform, as 
if it were the principal instead of at best a secondary aspect of con- 
structive policy. They seemed obsessed by the idea that streams 
of trade could be diverted violently so as to link the parts of the 
Empire by common interests, and they were persuaded, I still think 
mistakenly, that Tariff Reform would have an immense popular ap- 
peal. They were also very keen on military organization and with 
a curious little martinet twist in their minds that boded ill for that 
side of public liberty. So much against them. But they were dis- 
posed to spend money much more generously on education, and 
research of all sorts, than our formless host of Liberals seemed likely 
to do; and they were altogether more accessible than the Young 
Liberals to bold, constructive ideas affecting the universities and 
upper classes. The Liberals are abjectly afraid of the universities. 
I found myself constantly falling into line with these men in our 
discussions, and more and more hostile to Dayton’s sentimentalizing 
evasions of definite schemes and Minns’ trust in such things as the 
“Spirit of our People” and the “ General Trend of Progress.” It 
wasn’t that I thought them very much righter than their opponents ; 
I believe all definite party “ sides ” at any time are bound to be about 
equally right and equally lop-sided; but that I thought I could get 
more out of them and what was more important to me, more out of 
myself if I coéperated with them. By 1908 I had already arrived at 
a point where I could be definitely considering a transfer of my po- 
litical allegiance. 

These abstract questions are inseparably interwoven with my 
memory of a shining long white table, and our hock bottles and bur- 
gundy bottles, and bottles of Perrier and St. Galmier and the dis- 
turbed central trophy of dessert, and scattered glasses and nut-shells 
and cigarette-ends and menu-cards used for memoranda. I see old 
Dayton sitting back and cocking his eye to the ceiling in a way he 
had while he threw warmth into the ancient platitudes of Liberalism, 
and Minns leaning forward, and a little like a cockatoo with a taste 
for confidences, telling us in a hushed voice of his faith in the Des 
tiny of Mankind. Thorns lounges, rolling his round face and round 
eyes from speaker to speaker and sounding the visible depths of 
misery whenever Neal begins. Gerbault and Gane were given to 
conversation in undertones, and Bailey pursued mysterious purposes 
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in lisping whispers. It was Crupp attracted me most. He had, as 
people say, his eye on me from the beginning. He used to speak at 
me and drifted into a custom of coming home with me very regularly 
for an after-talk. 

He opened his heart to me. 

“Neither of us,” he said, “ are dukes, and neither of us are 
horny-handed sons of toil. We want to get hold of the handles, and 
to do that, one must go where the power is, and give it just as con- 
structive a twist as we can. That’s my Toryism.” 

“ Ts it Kindling’s—or Gerbault’s? ” 

“No. But theirs is soft, and mine’s hard. Mine will wear 
theirs out. You and I and Bailey are all after the same thing, and 
why aren’t we working together? ” 

“ Are you a Confederate? ” I asked suddenly. 

“ That’s a secret nobody tells,” he said. 

“What are the Confederates after? ” 

“ Making aristocracy work, I suppose. Just as, I gather, you 
want to do.” ... 

The Confederates were being heard of at that time. They were 
at once attractive and repellent to me, an odd secret society whose 
membership nobody knew, pledged, it was said, to impose Tariff 
Reform and an ample constructive policy upon the Conservatives. 
In the press, at any rate, they had an air of deliberately organized 
power. I have no doubt the rumor of them greatly influenced my 
ideas... . 

In the end I made some very rapid decisions, but for nearly two 
years I was hesitating. Hesitations were inevitable in such a matter. 
I was not dealing with any simple question of principle, but with 
elusive and fluctuating estimates of the trend of diverse forces and of 
the nature of my own powers. All through that period I was asking 
over and over again: how far are these Confederates mere dream- 
ers? How far—and this was more vital—are they rendering lip- 
service to social organization? Is it true they desire war because 
it confirms the ascendancy of their class? How far can Conserva- 
tism be induced to plan and construct before it resists the thrust 
towards change? Is it really in bulk anything more than a mass of 
prejudice and conceit, cynical indulgence, and a hard suspicion of 
and hostility to the expropriated classes in the community? 

That is a research which yields no statistics, an inquiry like ask- 
ing what is the ruling color of a chameleon. The shadowy answer 
varied with my health, varied with my mood and the conduct of the 
people I was watching. How fine can people be? How generous? 
—not incidentally, but all round? How far can you educate sons 
beyond the outlook of their fathers, and how far lift a rich, proud, 
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self-indulgent class above the protests of its business agents and so- 
licitors and its own habits and vanity? Is chivalry in a class possi- 
ble?—was it ever, indeed, or will it ever indeed be possible? Is the 
progress that seems attainable in certain directions worth the retro- 
gression that may be its price? 


IV 


It was to the Pentagram Circle that I first broached the new 
conceptions that were developing in my mind. I count the evening 
of my paper the beginning of the movement that created the Blue 
Weekly and our wing of the present New Tory party. I do that 
without any excessive egotism, because my essay was no solitary 
man’s production; it was my reaction to forces that had come to 
me very largely through my fellow-members; its quick reception by 
them showed that I was, so to speak, merely the first of the chestnuts 
to pop. The atmospheric quality of the evening stands out very 
vividly in my memory. The night, I remember, was warmly foggy 
when after midnight we went to finish our talk at my house. 

We had recently changed the rules of the club to admit visitors, 
and so it happened that I had brought Britten, and Crupp intro- 
duced Arnold Shoesmith, my former schoolfellow at City Merchants’, 
and now the wealthy successor of his father and elder brother. I 
remember his heavy, inexpressively handsome face lighting to his 
rare smile at the sight of me, and how little I dreamt of the tragic 
entanglement that was destined to involve us both. Gane was pres- 
ent, and Esmeer, a newly-added member, but I think Bailey was 
absent, Either he was absent, or he said something so entirely char- 
acteristic and undistinguished that it has left no impression on my 
mind. 

I had broken a little from the traditions of the club even in my 
title, which was deliberately a challenge to the liberal idea: it was, 
“The World Exists for Exceptional People.” It is not the title 
I should choose now—for since that time I have got my phrase of 
“mental hinterlander” into journalistic use. I should say now, 
“The World Exists for Mental Hinterland.” 

The notes I made of that opening have long since vanished with 
a thousand other papers, but some odd chance has preserved and 
brought with me to Italy the menu for the evening; its back black 
with the scrawled notes I made of the discussion for my reply. I 
found it the other day among some letters from Margaret and a copy 
of the 1909 Report of the Poor Law Commission, also rich with pen- 
ciled marginalia. 
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My opening was a criticism of the democratic idea and method, 
upon lines such as I have already sufficiently indicated in the preced- 
ing sections. I remember how old Daytor. fretted in his chair, and 
tushed and pished at that, even as I gave it, and afterwards we were 
treated to one of his platitudinous harangues, he sitting back in his 
chair with that small obstinate eye of his fixed on the ceiling, and a 
sort of cadaverous glow upon his face, repeating—quite regardless 
of all my reasoning and all that had been said by others in the debate 
—the sacred empty phrases that were his soul’s refuge from reality. 
“You may think it very clever,” he said, with a nod of his head 
to mark his sense of his point, “ not to Trust in the People. I do.” 
And so on. Nothing in his life or work had ever shown that he 
did trust in the people, but that was beside the mark. He was the 
party Liberal, and these were the party incantations. 

After my preliminary attack on vague democracy I went on to 
show that all human life was virtually aristocratic; people must 
either recognize aristocracy in general or else follow leaders, which 
is aristocracy in particular, and so I came to my point that the 
reality of human progress lay necessarily through the establishment 
of freedoms for the human best and a collective receptivity and un- 
derstanding. ‘There was a disgusted grunt from Dayton, “ Super- 
man rubbish—Nietzsche. Shaw! Ugh!” I sailed on over him to 
my next propositions. The prime essential in a progressive civiliza- 
tion was the establishment of a more effective selective process for 
the privilege of higher education, and the very highest educational 
opportunity for the educable. We were too apt to patronize 
scholarship winners, as though a scholarship was toffee given as a 
reward for virtue. It wasn’t any reward at all; it was an invitation 
to capacity. We had no more right to drag in virtue or any merit 
but quality than we had to involve it in a search for the tallest man. 
We didn’t want a mere process for the selection of good as distin- 
guished from gifted and able boys—“ No, you don’t,” from Dayton 
—we wanted all the brilliant stuff in the world concentrated upon the 
development of the world. Just to exasperate Dayton further I 
put in a plea for gifts as against character in educational, artistic, 
and legislative work. “Good teaching,” I said, “is better than 
good conduct. We are becoming idiotic about character.” 

Dayton was too moved to speak. He slewed round upon me an 
eye of agonized aversion. 

I expatiated on the small proportion of the available ability that 
is really serving humanity to-day. “I suppose to-day all the 
thought, all the art, all the increments of knowledge that matter, are 
supplied so far as the English-speaking community is concerned by 
—how many?—by three or four thousand individuals. (“ Less,” 
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said Thorns.) By, to be more precise, the mental hinterlands of 
three or four thousand individuals. We who know some of the band 
entertain no illusions as to their innate rarity. We know that they 
are just the few out of many, the few who got in our world of chance 
and confusion, the timely stimulus, the apt suggestion at the fortu- 
nate moment, the needed training, the leisure. The rest are lost in 
the crowd, fail through the defects of their qualities, become com- 
monplace workmen and second-rate professional men, marry com- 
monplace wives, are as much waste as the driftage of superfluous 
pollen in a pine forest is waste.” 

“ Decent honest lives!” said Dayton to his bread-crumbs, with 
his chin in his necktie. “ Waste!” 

“And the people who do get what we call opportunity get it 
usually in extremely limited and cramping forms. No man lives a 
life of intellectual productivity alone; he needs not only material 
and opportunity, but helpers, resonators. Round and about what I 
might call the real men, you want the sympathetic coéperators, who 
help by understanding. It isn’t that our—salt of three or four 
thousand is needlessly rare; it is sustained by far too small and un- 
differentiated a public. Most of the good men we know are not 
really doing the very best work of their gifts; nearly all are a little 
adapted, most are shockingly adapted to some second-best use. 
Now, I take it, this is the very centre and origin of the muddle, fu- 
tility, and unhappiness that distresses us; it’s the cardinal problem 
of the state—to discover, develop, and use the exceptional gifts of 
men. And I see that best done—I drift more and more away from 
the common stuff of legislative and administrative activity—by a 
quite revolutionary development of the educational machinery, but 
by a still more unprecedented attempt to keep science going, to keep 
literature going, and to keep what is the necessary spur of all science 
and literature, an intelligent and appreciative criticism going. You 
know none of these things have ever been kept going hitherto; 
they’ve come unexpectedly and inexplicably.” 

“ Hear, hear!” from Dayton, cough, nodding of the head, and 
an expression of mystical profundity. 

“They’ve lit up a civilization and vanished, to give place to 
darkness again. Now the modern state doesn’t mean to go back to 
darkness again—and so it’s got to keep its light burning.” I went 
on to attack the present organization of our schools and universities, 
which seemed elaborately designed to turn the well-behaved, uncriti- 
cal, and uncreative men of each generation into the authoritative 
leaders of the next, and I suggested remedies upon lines that I have 
already indicated in the earlier chapters of this story. . . . 

So far I had the substance of the club with me, but I opened new 
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ground and set Crupp agog by confessing my doubt from which 
party or combination of groups these developments of science and 
literature and educational organization could most reasonably be 
expected. I looked up to find Crupp’s dark little eye intent upon 
me. 

There I left it to them. 

We had an astonishingly good discussion; Neal burst once, but 
we emerged from his flood after a time, and Dayton had his interlude. 
The rest was all close, keen examination of my problem. 

I see Crupp now with his arm bent before him on the table in 
a way he had, as though it was jointed throughout its length like a 
lobster’s antenna, his plump, short-fingered hand crushing up a wal- 
nut shell into smaller and smaller fragments. “ Remington,” he 
said, “ has given us the data for a movement, a really possible move- 
ment. It’s not only possible, but necessary—urgently necessary, I 
think, if the Empire is to go on.” 

“We're working altogether too much at the social basement in 
education and training,” said Gane. “ Remington is right about 
our neglect of the higher levels.” 

Britten made a good contribution with an analysis of what he 
called the spirit of a country and what made it. “ The modern com- 
munity needs its serious men to be artistic and its artists to be taken 
seriously.” I remember his saying, “ ‘The day has gone by for either 
dull responsibility or merely witty art.” 

I remember very vividly how Shoesmith harped on an idea I 
had thrown out of using some sort of review or weekly to ex- 
press and elaborate these conceptions of a new, severer, aristocratic 
culture. 

“It would have to be done amazingly well,” said Britten, and 
my mind went back to my school days and that ancient enterprise 
of ours, and how Cossington had rushed it. Well, Cossington had 
too many papers nowadays to interfere with us, and we perhaps had 
learnt some defensive devices. 

“But this thing has to be linked to some political party,” said 
Crupp, with his eye on me. “ You can’t get away from that. The 
Liberals,” he added, “have never done anything for research or 
literature.” 

“They had a Royal Commission on the Dramatic Censorship,” 
said Thorns, with a note of minute fairness. “ It shows what they 
are made of,” he added. 

“It’s what I’ve told Remington again and again,” said Crupp, 
“ we’ve got to pick up the tradition of aristocracy, reorganize it, 
and make it work. But he’s certainly suggested a method.” 

“There won’t be much aristocracy to pick up,” said Dayton, 
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darkly to the ceiling, “if the House of Lords throws out the 
Budget.” 

“ All the more reason for picking it up,” said Neal. “ For we 
can’t do without it.” 

“* Will they go to the bad, or will they rise from the ashes, aristo- 
crats indeed—if the Liberals come in overwhelmingly? ” said Britten. 

“It’s we who might decide that,” said Crupp, insidiously. 

“T agree,” said Gane. 

“No one can tell,” said Thorns. “I doubt if they will get 
beaten.” 

It was an odd, fragmentary discussion that night. We were all 
with ideas in our minds at once fine and imperfect. We threw out 
suggestions that showed themselves at once for inadequate, and we 
tried to qualify them by minor self-contradictions. Britten, I think, 
got more said than any one. “ You all seem to think you want to 
organize people, particular groups and classes of individuals,” he 
insisted. “It isn’t that. That’s the standing error of politicians. 
You want to organize a culture. Civilization isn’t a matter of con- 
crete groupings; it’s a matter of prevailing ideas. The problem is 
how to make bold clear ideas prevail. The question for Remington 
and us is just what group of people will most help this culture for- 
ward.” 

“Yes, but how are the Lords going to behave?” said Crupp. 
“You yourself were asking that a little while ago.” 

“If they win or if they lose,” Gane maintained, “ there will be a 
movement to reorganize aristocracy—Reform of the House of 
Lords, they’ll call the political form of it.” 

“ Bailey thinks that,” said some one. 

“The labor people want abolition,” said some one. 

“ Let ’em,” said Thorns. 

He became audible, sketching a possible line of action. 

“ Suppose all of us were able to work together. It’s just one 
of those indeterminate, confused, eventful times ahead when a steady 
jet of ideas might produce enormous results.” 

“ Leave me out of it,” said Dayton, “if you please.” 

“ We should,” said Thorns under his breath. 

I took up Crupp’s initiative, I remember, and expanded it. 

“I believe we could do—extensive things,” I insisted. 

* Revivals and revisions of Toryism have been tried so often,” 
said Thorns, “ from the Young England movement onward.” 

“ Not one but has produced its enduring effects,” I said. “ It’s 
the peculiarity of English conservatism that it’s persistently pro- 
gressive and rejuvenescent.” 

I think it must have been about that point that Dayton fled our 
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presence, after some clumsy sentence that I decided upon reflection 
was intended to remind me of my duty to my party. 

Then I remember Thorns firing doubts at me obliquely across the 
table. “ You can’t run a country through its spoilt children,” he 
said. “What you call aristocrats are really spoilt children. 
They’ve had too much of everything, except bracing experience.” 

“Children can always be educated,” said Crupp. 

“TI said spoilt children,” said Thorns. 

“Look here, Thorns!” said I. “If this Budget row leads to 
a storm, and these big people get their power clipped, what’s going 
to happen? Have you thought of that? When they go out lock, 
stock, and barrel, who comes in? ” 

“Nature abhors a vacuum,” said Crupp, supporting me. 

“ Bailey’s trained officials,” suggested Gane. 

“ Quacks with a certificate of approval from Altiora,” said 
Thorns. “I admit the horrors of the alternative. There’d be a 
massacre in three years.” 

“One may go on trying possibilities for ever,” I said. ‘“ One 
thing emerges. Whatever accidents happen, our civilization needs, 
and almost consciously needs, a culture of fine creative minds, and 
all the necessary tolerances, opennesses, considerations, that march 
with that. For my own part, I think that is The Most Vital Thing. 
Build your ship of state as you will; get your men as you will; I 
concentrate on what is clearly my affair,—I want to ensure the 
quality of the quarter deck.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Shoesmith, suddenly—his first remark for a 
long time. “ A first-rate figure,” said Shoesmith, gripping it. 

“Our danger is in missing that,” I went on. “ Muddle isn’t 
ended by transferring power from the muddle-headed few to the 
muddle-headed many, and then cheating the many out of it again 
in the interests of a bureaucracy of sham experts. But that seems 
the limit of the liberal imagination. There is no real progress in a 
country except a rise in the level of its free intellectual activity. All 
other progress is secondary and dependent. If you take on Bailey’s 
dreams of efficient machinery and a sort of fanatical discipline with 
no free-moving brains behind it, confused ugliness becomes rigid ug- 
liness,—that’s all. No doubt things are moving from looseness to 
discipline, and from irresponsible controls to organized controls— 
and also and rather contrariwise everything is becoming as people 
say, democratized ; but all the more need in that, for an ark in which 
the living element may be saved.” 

“‘ Hear, hear!” said Shoesmith, faint but pursuing. 

It must have been in my house afterwards that Shoesmith became 
noticeable. He seemed trying to say something vague and difficult 
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that he didn’t get said at all on that occasion. “ We could do im- 
mense things with a weekly,” he repeated, echoing Neal, I think. 
And there he left off and became a mute expressiveness, and it was 
only afterwards, when I was in bed, that I saw we had our capitalist 
in our hands... . 

We parted that night on my doorstep in a tremendous glow— 
but in that sort of glow one doesn’t act upon without much reconsid- 
eration, and it was some months before I made my decision to follow 
up the indications of that opening talk. 


Vv 


I find my thoughts lingering about the Pentagram Circle. In 
my development it played a large part, not so much by starting new 
trains of thought as by confirming the practicability of things I 
had. already hesitatingly entertained. Discussion with these other 
men so prominently involved in current affairs indorsed views that 
otherwise would have seemed only a little less remote from actuality 
than the guardians of Plato or the labor laws of More. Among 
other questions that were never very distant from our discussions, 
that came apt to every topic, was the true significance of democracy, 
Tariff Reform as a method of international hostility, and the immi- 
nence of war. On the first issue I can still recall little Bailey, glib 
and winking, explaining that democracy was really just a dodge for 
getting assent to the ordinances of the expert official by means of the 
polling booth. “If they don’t like things,” said he, “ they can vote 
for the opposition candidate and see what happens then—and that, 
you see, is why we don’t want proportional representation to let in 
the wild men.” I opened my eyes—the lids had dropped for a mo- 
ment under the caress of those smooth sounds—to see if Bailey’s 
artful forefinger wasn’t at the side of his predominant nose. 

The international situation exercised us greatly. Our meetings 
were pervaded by the feeling that all things moved towards a day of 
reckoning with Germany, and I was largely instrumental in keeping 
up the suggestion that India was in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
that sooner or later something must happen there—something very 
serious to our Empire. Dayton frankly detested these topics. He 
was full of that old Middle Victorian persuasion that whatever is in- 
convenient or disagreeable to the English mind could be annihilated 
by not thinking about it. He used to sit low in his chair and look 
mulish. “ Militarism,” he would declare in a tone of the utmost 
moral fervor, “is a curse. It’s an unmitigated curse.” Then he 
would cough shortly and twitch his head back and frown, and seem 
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astonished beyond measure that after this conclusive statement we 
could still go on talking of war. 

All our Imperialists were obsessed by the thought of international 
conflict, and their influence revived for a time those uneasinesses that 
had been aroused in me for the first time by my continental journey 
with Willersley and by Meredith’s One of Our Conquerors. ‘That 
quite justifiable dread of a punishment for all the slackness, mental 
dishonesty, presumption, mercenary respectability and sentimental- 
ized commercialism of the Victorian period, at the hands of the better 
organized, more vigorous, and now far more highly civilized peo- 
ples of Central Europe, seemed to me to have both a good and bad 
series of consequences. It seemed the only thing capable of bracing 
English minds to education, sustained constructive effort and re- 
search ; but on the other hand it produced the quality of panic, hasty 
preparation, impatience of thought, a wasteful and sometimes quite 
futile immediacy. In 1909, for example, there was a vast clamor 
for eight additional Dreadnoughts— 


“We want eight 
And we won’t wait,” 


but no clamor at all about our national waste of inventive talent, 
our mean standard of intellectual attainment, our disingenuous 
criticism, and the consequent failure to distinguish men of the quality 
needed to carry on the modern type of war. Almost universally we 
have the wrong men in our places of responsibility and the right 
men in no place at all, almost universally we have poorly qualified, 
hesitating, and resentful subordinates, because our criticism is 
worthless and, so habitually as to be now almost unconsciously, dis- 
honest. Germany is beating England in every matter upon which 
competition is possible, because she attended sedulously to her col- 
lective mind for sixty pregnant years, because in spite of tremendous 
defects she is still far more anxious for quality in achievement than 
we are. I remember saying that in my paper. From that, I re- 
member, I went on to an image that had flashed into my mind. ‘“ The 
British Empire,” I said, “is like some of those early vertebrated 
monsters, the Brontosaurus and the Atlantosaurus and such-like; it 
sacrifices intellect to character; its backbone, that is to say,—espe- 
cially in the visceral region—is bigger than its cranium. It’s no 
accident that things are so. We've worked for backbone. We brag 
about backbone, and if the joints are anchylosed so much the better. 
We're still but only half awake to our error. You can’t change that 
suddenly.” 


“ Turn it round and make it go backwards,” interjected Thorns. 
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“ It’s trying to do that,” I said, “ in places.” 

And afterwards Crupp declared I had begotten a nightmare 
which haunted him of nights; he was trying desperately and be- 
latedly to blow a brain as one blows soap-bubbles on such a mezozoic 
saurian as I had conjured up, while the clumsy monster’s fate, all 
teeth and brains, crept nearer and nearer. . . 

I’ve grown, I think, since those days out of the urgency of that 
apprehension. [I still think a European war, and conceivably a very 
humiliating war for England, may occur at no very distant date, 
but I do not think there is any such heroic quality in our governing 
class as will make that war catastrophic. The prevailing spirit in 
English life—it is one of the essential secrets of our imperial endur- 
ance—is one of underbred aggression in prosperity and diplomatic 
compromise in moments of danger; we bully haughtily where we can 
and assimilate where we must. It is not for nothing that our upper 


and middle-class youth is educated by teachers of the highest char- 
acter, scholars and gentlemen, men who can pretend quite honestly 
that Darwinism hasn’t upset the historical fall of man, that cricket 
is moral training, and that Socialism is an outrage upon the teach- 
ings of Christ. A sort of dignified dexterity of evasion is the na- 
tional reward. Germany, with a larger population, a vigorous and 
irreconcilable proletariat, a bolder intellectual training, a harsher 


spirit, can scarcely fail to drive us at last to a realization of intoler- 
able strain. So we may never fight at all. The war of prepara- 
tions that has been going on for thirty years may end like a sham- 
fight at last in an umpire’s decision. We shall proudly but very 
firmly take the second place. For my own part, since I love England 
as much as I detest her present lethargy of soul, I pray for a chas- 
tening war—I wouldn’t mind her flag in the dirt if only her spirit 
would come out of it. So I was able to shake off that earlier fear 
of some final and irrevocable destruction truncating all my schemes. 
At the most, a European war would be a dramatic episode in the 
reconstruction I had in view. 

In India, too, I no longer foresee, as once I was inclined to see, 
disaster. The English rule in India is surely one of the most ex- 
traordinary accidents that has ever happened in history. We are 
there like a man who has fallen off a ladder on to the neck of an 
elephant, and doesn’t know what to do or how to get down. Until 
something happens he remains. Our functions in India are absurd. 
We English do not own that country, do not even rule it. We make 
nothing happen; at the most we prevent things happening. We 
suppress our own literature there. Most English people cannot 
even go to this land they possess; the authorities would prevent it. 
If Messrs. Perowne or Cook organized a cheap tour of Manchester 
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operatives, it would be stopped. No one dare bring the average 
English voter face to face with the reality of India, or let the Indian 
native have a glimpse of the English voter. In my time I have 
talked to English statesmen, Indian officials, and ex-officials, viceroys, 
soldiers, every one who might be supposed to know what India sig- 
nifies, and I have prayed them to tell me what they thought we were 
up to there. I am not writing without my book in these matters. 
And beyond a phrase or so about “ even-handed justice ”—and look 
at our sedition trials'—they told me nothing. Time after time I 
have heard of that apocryphal native ruler in the north-west, who, 
when asked what would happen if we left India, replied that in a week 
his men would be in the saddle, and in six months not a rupee nor a 
virgin would be left in Lower Bengal. That is always given as 
our conclusive justification. But is it our business to preserve the 
rupees and virgins of Lower Bengal in a sort of magic inconclusive- 
ness? Better plunder than paralysis, better fire and sword than 
futility. Our flag is spread over the peninsula, without plans, with- 
out intentions—a vast preventive. The sum total of our policy is 
to arrest any discussion, any conferences that would enable the In- 
dians to work out a tolerable scheme of the future for themselves. 
But that does not arrest the resentment of men held back from life. 
Consider what it must be for the educated Indian sitting at the feast 
of contemporary possibilities with his mouth gagged and his hands 
bound behind him! The spirit of insurrection breaks out in spite 
of espionage and seizures. Our conflict for inaction develops stu- 
pendous absurdities. The other day the British Empire was taking 
off and examining printed cotton stomach wraps for seditious em- 
blems and inscriptions. . . . 

In some manner we shall have to come out of India. We have 
had our chance, and we have demonstrated nothing but the appalling 
dullness of our national imagination. We are not good enough to 
do anything with India. Codger and Flack, and Gates and Dayton, 
Cladingbowl in the club, and the Family Churchman in the home, 
cant about “ character,” worship of strenuous force and contempt 
of truth; for the sake of such men and things as these, we must 
abandon in fact, if not in appearance, that empty domination. Had 
we great schools and a powerful teaching, could we boast great men, 
had we the spirit of truth and creation in our lives, then indeed it 
might be different. But a race that bears a sceptre must carry 
gifts to justify it. 

It does not follow that we shall be driven catastrophically from 
India. That was my earlier mistake. We are not proud enough 
in our bones to be ruined by India as Spain was by her empire. We 
may be able to abandon India with an air of still remaining there. 
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It is our new method. We train our future rulers in the public 
schools to have a very wholesome respect for strength, and as soon 
as a power arises in India in spite of us, be it a man or a culture, or 
a native state, we shall be willing to deal with it. We may or may 
not have a war, but our governing class will be quick to learn when 
we are beaten. Then they will repeat our South African diplomacy, 
and arrange for some settlement that will abandon the reality, such 
as it is, and preserve the semblance of power. The conqueror de 
facto will become the new “ loyal Briton,” and the democracy at 
home will be invited to celebrate our recession—triumphantly. I am 
no believer in the imminent dissolution of our Empire; I am less and 
less inclined to see in either India or Germany the probability of an 
abrupt truncation of those slow intellectual and moral constructions 
which are the essentials of statecraft. 


VI 


I sit writing in this little loggia to the sound of dripping water 
—this morning we had rain, and the roof of our little casa is still 
not dry, there are pools in the rocks under the sweet chestnuts, and 
the torrent that crosses the salita is full and boastful—and I try 
to recall the order of my impressions during that watching, dubious 
time, before I went over to the Conservative Party. I was trying— 
chaotic task!—to gauge the possibilities inherent in the quality of 
the British aristocracy. There comes a broad spectacular effect of 
wide parks, diversified by woods and bracken valleys, and dappled 
with deer; of great smooth lawns shaded by ancient trees; of big 
facades of sunlit buildings dominating the country side; of large fine 
rooms full of handsome, easy-mannered people. As a sort of repre- 
sentative picture to set off against those other pictures of Liberals 
and of Socialists I have given, I recall one of those huge assemblies 
the Duchess of Clynes inaugurated at Stamford House. The place 
itself is one of the vastest private houses in London, a huge cluster- 
ing mass of white and gold salons with polished floors and wonder- 
ful pictures, and staircases and galleries on a Gargantuan scale. 
And there she sought to gather all that was most representative of 
English activities, and did, in fact, in those brilliant nocturnal 
crowds, get samples of nearly every section of our social and intel- 
lectual life, with a marked predominance upon the political and social 
side. 

I remember sitting in one of the recesses at the end of the big 
salon with Mrs. Redmondson, one of those sharp-minded, beautiful 
rich women one meets so often in London, who seem to have done 
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nothing and to be capable of everything, and we watched the 
crowd—uniforms and splendors were streaming in from a state 
ball—and exchanged information. I told her about the politicians 
and intellectuals, and she told me about the aristocrats, and we 
sharpened our wit on them and counted the percentage of beau- 
tiful people among the latter, and wondered if the general effect of 
tallness was or was not an illusion. 

They were, we agreed, for the most part bigger than the average 
of people in London, and a handsome lot, even when they were not 
subtly individualized. ‘ They look so well nurtured,” I said, “ well 
cared for. I like their quiet, well-trained movements, their pleasant 
consideration for each other.” 

“ Kindly, good tempered, and at bottom utterly selfish,” she said, 
“like big, rather carefully trained, rather pampered children. 
What else can you expect from them? ” 

“They are good tempered, anyhow,” I witnessed, “ and that’s 
an achievement. I don’t think I could ever be content under a bad- 
tempered, sentimentalizing, strenuous Government. That’s why I 
couldn’t stand the Roosevelt régime in America. One’s chief sur- 
prise when one comes across these big people for the first time is 
their admirable easiness and a real personal modesty. I confess I 
admire them. Oh! I like them. I wouldn’t at all mind, I believe, 
giving over the country to this aristocracy—given something——” 

“Which they haven’t got.” 

“ Which they haven’t got—or they’d be the finest sort of people 
in the world.” 

“That something?” she inquired. 

“TI don’t know. I’ve been puzzling my wits to know. They’ve 
done all sorts of things - 

“That’s Lord Wrassleton,” she interrupted, “ whose leg was 
broken—you remember?—at Spion Kop.” 

“ It’s healed very well. I like the gold lace and the white glove 
resting, with quite a nice awkwardness, on the sword. When I was a 
little boy I wanted to wear clothes like that. And the stars! He’s 
got the V.C. Most of these people here have at any rate shown 
pluck, you know—brought something off.” 

“ Not quite enough,” she suggested. 

“I think that’s it,” I said. “ Not quite enough—not quite hard 
enough,” I added. 

She laughed and looked at me. “ You’d like to make us,” she 
said. ilies 

“ Hard.” 

* T don’t think you'll go on if you don’t get hard.” 
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“We shan’t be so pleasant if we do.” 

“ Well, there my puzzled wits come in again. I don’t see why an 
aristocracy shouldn’t be rather hard trained, and yet kindly. I’m 
not convinced that the resources of education are exhausted. I want 
to better this, because it already looks so good.” 

“ How are we to do it? ” asked Mrs. Redmondson. 

“Oh, there you have me! I’ve been spending my time lately in 
trying to answer that! It makes me quarrel with”—I held up my 
fingers and ticked the items off—‘ the public schools, the private 
tutors, the army exams., the Universities, the Church, the general 
attitude of the country towards science and literature-———” 

“We all do,” said Mrs. Redmondson. “ We can’t begin again 
at the beginning,” she added. 

“ Couldn’t one,” I. nodded at the assembly in general, “ start a 
movement? ” 

“ There’s the Confederates,” she said, with a faint smile that 
masked a gleam of curiosity. . . . “ You want,” she said, “to say 
to the aristocracy, ‘ Be aristocrats. Noblesse oblige.’ Do you re- 
member what happened to the monarch who was told to ‘ Be a 
King’?” 

“ Well,” I said, “ I want an aristocracy.” 

“ This,” she said, smiling, “is the pick of them. The back- 
woodsmen are off the stage. These are the brilliant ones—the smart 
and the blue. . . . They cost a lot of money, you know.” 

So far Mrs. Redmondson, but the picture remained full of things 
not stated in our speech. They were on the whole handsome people, 
charitable minded, happy, and easy. They led spacious lives, and 
there was something free and fearless about their bearing that I 
liked extremely. The women particularly were wide-reading, fine- 
thinking. Mrs. Redmondson talked as fully and widely and boldly as 
a man, and with those flashes of intuition, those startling, sudden 
delicacies of perception few men display. I liked, too, the relations 
that held between women and men, their general tolerance, their an- 
tagonism to the harsh jealousies that are the essence of the middle- 
class order... . 

After all, if one’s aim resolved itself into the development of a 
type and culture of men, why shouldn’t one begin at this end? 


VII 


It is very easy indeed to generalize about a class of human beings, 
but much harder to produce a sample. Was old Lady Forthundred, 
for instance, fairly a sample? I remember her as a smiling, mag- 
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nificent presence, a towering accumulation of figure and wonderful 
shimmering blue silk and black lace and black hair, and small fine 
features and chins and chins and chins, disposed in a big cane chair 
with wraps and cushions upon the great terrace of Champneys. Her 
eye was blue and hard, and her accent and intonation was exactly 
what you would expect from a rather commonplace dressmaker pre- 
tending to be aristocratic. I was, I am afraid, posing a little as 
the intelligent but respectful inquirer from below investigating the 
great world, and she was certainly posing as my informant. She’ 
affected a cynical coarseness. She developed a theory on the gov- 
ernance of England, beautifully frank and simple. “ Give ’um all 
a peerage when they get twenty thousand a year,” she maintained. 
“ That’s my remedy.” 

In my new réle of theoretical aristocrat I felt a little abashed. 

“Twenty thousand,” she repeated with conviction. 

It occurred to me that I was in the presence of the aristocratic 
theory currently working as distinguished from my as yet unformu- 
lated intentions. 

“You'll get a lot of loafers and scamps among ’um,” said Lady 
Forthundred. “ You get loafers and scamps everywhere, but you’ll 
get a lot of men who’ll work hard to keep things together, and that’s 
what we’re all after, isn’t ut? ” 

“ It’s not an ideal arrangement.” 

“Tell me anything better,” said Lady Forthundred. 

On the whole, and because she refused emphatically to believe 
in education, Lady Forthundred scored. 

We had been discussing Cossington’s recent peerage, for Cos- 
sington, my old schoolfellow at City Merchants’, and my victor in 
the affair of the magazine, had clambered to an amazing wealth up 
a piled heap of energetically pushed penny and halfpenny maga- 
zines, and a group of daily newspapers. I had expected to find 
the great lady hostile to the new-comer, but she accepted him, she 
gloried in him. 

“We're a peerage,” she said, “but none of us have ever had 
any nonsense about nobility.” 

She turned and smiled down on me. “ We English,” she said, 
“are a practical people. We assimilate ’um.” 

“ Then, I suppose, they don’t give trouble? ” 

“Then they don’t give trouble.” 

“They learn to shoot? ” 

“ And all that,” said Lady Forthundred. “ Yes. And things 
go on. Sometimes better than others, but they go on—somehow. 
It depends very much on the sort of butler who pokes ’um about.” 

I suggested that it might be possible to get a secure twenty 
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thousand a year by at least detrimental methods—socially speaking. 

“We must take the bad and the good of ’um,” said Lady Fort- 
hundred, courageously. . 

Now, was she a sample? It happened she talked. What was 
there in the brains of the multitude of her first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth cousins, who didn’t talk, who shone tall, and bearing them- 
selves finely, against a background of deft, attentive maids and 
valets, on every spacious social scene? How did things look to 
them? 


VIiil 


Side by side with Lady Forthundred, it is curious to put Eve- 
sham with his tall, bent body, his little-featured, almost elvish face, 
his unequaled mild brown eyes, his gentle manner, his sweet, amazing 
oratory. He led all these people wonderfully. He was always cu- 
rious and interested about life, wary beneath a pleasing frankness 
—and I tormented my brain to get to the bottom of him. For a 
long time he was the most powerful man in England under the 
throne; he had the Lords in his hand, and a great majority in the 
Commons, and the discontents and intrigues that are the concomi- 
tants of an overwhelming party advantage broke against him as 
waves break against a cliff. He foresaw so far in these matters 
that it seemed he scarcely troubled to foresee. He brought political 
art to the last triumph of naturalness. Always for me he has been 
the typical aristocrat, so typical and above the mere forms of aris- 
tocracy, that he remained a commoner to the end of his days. 

I had met him at the beginning of my career; he read some early 
papers of mine, and asked to see me, and I conceived a flattered lik- 
ing for him that strengthened to a very strong feeling indeed. He 
seemed to me to stand alone without an equal, the greatest man in 
British political life. 

And what was he up to? What did he think we were doing with 
Mankind? That I thought worth knowing. 

I remember his talking on one occasion at the Hartsteins’, at a 
dinner so tremendously floriferous and equipped that we were almost 
forced into duologues, about the possible common constructive pur- 
pose in politics. 

“T feel so much,” he said, “ that the best people in every party 
converge. We don’t differ at Westminster as they do in the county 
towns. There’s a sort of extending common policy that goes on 
under every government, because on the whole it’s the right thing 
to do, and people know it. Things that used to be matters of opin- 
ion become matters of science—and cease to be party questions.” 

He instanced education. 
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“ Apart,” said I, “ from the religious question.” 

“ Apart from the religious question.” 

He dropped that aspect with an easy grace, and went on with 
his general theme that political conflict was the outcome of uncer- 
tainty. “ Directly you get a thing established, so that people can 
say, ‘ Now this is Right,’ with the same conviction that people can 
say water is a combination of oxygen and hydrogen, there’s no more 
to be said. The thing has to be done. . . .” 

And to put against this effect of Evesham, broad and humanely 
tolerant, posing as the minister of a steadily developing constructive 
conviction, there are other memories. 

Have I not seen him in the House, persistent, persuasive, inde- 
fatigable, and by all my standards wickedly perverse, leaning over 
the table with those insistent movements of his hand upon it, or 
swaying forward with a grip upon his coat lapel, fighting with a dia 
bolical skill to preserve what are in effect religious tests, tests he 
must have known would outrage and humiliate and injure the con- 
sciences of a quarter—and that perhaps the best quarter—of the 
youngsters who come to the work of elementary education? 

In playing for points in the game of party advantage Evesham 
displayed at times a quite wicked unscrupulousness in the use of his 
subtle mind. I would sit on the liberal benches and watch him, and 
listen to his urbane voice, fascinated by him. Did he really care? 
Did anything matter to him? And if it really mattered nothing, 
why did he trouble to serve the narrowness and passion of his side? 
Or did he see far beyond my scope, so that this petty iniquity was 
justified by greater, remoter ends of which I had no intimation? 

They accused him of nepotism. His friends and family wi ve 
certainly well cared for. In private life he was full of an affection- 
ate intimacy; he pleased by being charmed and pleased, One might 
think at times there was no more of him than a clever man happily 
circumstanced, and finding an interest and occupation in politics. 
And then came a glimpse of thought, of imagination, like the sight 
of a soaring eagle through a staircase skylight. Oh, beyond ques- 
tion he was great! No other contemporary politician had his 
quality. In no man have I perceived so sympathetically the great 
contrast between warm, personal things and the white dream of 
statecraft. Except that he had it seemed no hot passions, but only 
interests and fine affections and indolences, he paralleled the conflict 
of my life. He saw and thought widely, and deeply ; but at times it 
seemed to me his greatness stood over and behind the reality of his 
life, like some splendid servant, thinking his own thoughts, who waits 
behind a lesser master’s chair. . . . 


(To be continued.) 





